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BITBRALTVBRE. 


THE BATTLE OF OTTERBOURNE. 


(FouGuT a.D. 1388.) 
“* O Douglas, Douglas, tender and true !’’—Old Ballad. 


is the Percy’s pennon that strangely waves on high, 
. on moonlight, amid the fight of Scotland’s chivalry ; 
But Percy comes, he comes amain, and loud the battle raves 
Where o’er the gallant Douglas that haughty standard waves; 
And all Nerthumbria’s noblest are mustering on the plain, 
With Neville’s and with Dacre’s, that standard to regain ; 
And all the flower of Scotland is mingling in the war, 
St. Clare and many a Drummond, with Moray and Dunbar,* 
And he whose hand the mightiest brand in all the battle drew, 
In blooming youth, with graceful mien, the Douglas brave and true. 





Then evermore like waves that roar in vain on rock-bound strand, 
That southern army charges home the chiefs of northern land ; 

But stern and high the battle cry, that bids the Borderer close, 

Of Douglas, Douglas, for the right!’ from all that line arose, — 

As proud and calm the peerless knight to his last charge drew nigh, 
With boding soul, but flashing eye that —_e of victory! _ 

Oh! glory to the * Bloody Heart’t that gleams upon his shield ! 
And glory to the stalwart arm that bids the foeman yield! 
” * 7: 7” * * * 

And now the moon is waning; nor friend nor foe descries : 
The blood-stained spot where, faint and low, the wounded Douglas lies ; 
A soldier-priest { that ever nigh his dauntless chieftain stood, 

Bends over him he loved so well, in sorrow’s darkest mood ; 
Sore-smitter was the knight, but yet, with eye whose burning light 

No morta! foe might ever quench, he watched the doubtfal fight. 


“ On, on,” he cried, “my merry men! and thou whose faithful shield 
Alone supports the Douglas on this his last red field! 

Go, shouton high the stirring cry that bids our comrades close, 
That so the fame of my ood name may still confound the foes ; 

For these strong limbs shall never waste on couch of liugering pain, 
But like my sires I meet my death on battle’s blood-red plain; 

And yet I Bmag the conqueror’s shout shall sound ere early morn, 
Meet requiem to the Douglas that falls by Otterbourne ; 

For once in watches of the night, I dreamed a dreary dream | 

Of spectral man, that pale and wan, ’mid living hosts did seem 

With good broad-sword te win that day the crown of victory, 

And now I know ’tis true at last that spectral knight was I!” 


Once more the ranks of England are charged with might and main, 
And once they seemed to rally, then madly scour the plain ; 

For the great brand of the dying Earl seemed ry as before ; 

No living knight such wonders wrought as he who fought no more. 
Asimple cross amid the heath, with pious hands they rear, 

Then bear away, in sad array, the Douglas on his bier. 

And now he,sleeps amid the sires of his own lofty line, 

And banners wave above his grave, in good St. David's shrine. 

And Sootland’s maidens many a day in simple song shall mourn 
The dying knight that won the fight so well at Otterbourne. 





THE SPELL OF THE VIOLETS. 


Spring flowers, spring flowers, ye have a spell 
Of deepest beauty for the heart, 
For notalone ye bid depart 
The wintry winds—the snow that fell 
O’er the green fields; but more than this, 
Ye come to us like hopes again 
That long we've tried to wake in vain; 
And all the dreams of happiness 
That fleeted by and left the soul 
To faint beneath the dark control 
Of grief’s dim wave, 
Return with thee, bright flowers of spring. 
Once more, once more, we fondly cling 
To life and gladness; 
We feel as if earth had no grave 
For youth and joy,—that all of sadness 
Departs with winter shades; bright hours 
Must linger with the sweet spring flowers. 





Emma B. 
THE FLOWERS’ EVENING SONG. 
Father of love, 
Maker of earth and the glowing sunlight, 
Let the sparks of thine eyes, tho stars, shine from above 
On us this night. 


Let thy still breath 
Flow gently and soft ’mong our leaves while they’re sleeping, 
Dispelling the blightings and chill dews of death 

Over us creeping. 


Bid the air-fays, 
The shadowy elves of the gentle winds born, 
Lull usto rest with their whispering lays, 

Like angels that mourn. 


And let the dews, 

The life-giving dews, refresh us at morning; 

Bid the sun gild the drops with his own golden hues, 
Each flower adorning. 


Then angles shall bear 
An incense-song, trembling, o’erflowing with bliss, 
Through the red clouds and the still, listening air, 
, Thy feet to kiss. 
G. F. Francis. 


*o - . . Ce nea 
Wn A 1 te nee Edit. Vol. I. 362) who adds, “Of all the 
whieh f at have been described in this history, great and small, this of 
hive bre now speaking was the best fought and the ‘most severe ; for 
i inte hota man, knight or squire, that did not acquit himself gallant- 
) d to hand with his enemy.” 
ae je ‘ ae Harte’ was the well-known cognizance of the 
Vien ny hymn from the time of the good Lord James, to 
Lew Mian overt bruce committed his heart to be carried to the Holy 

Wi; “Scott's Notes to the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
+ William of North Berwick, who was Chaplain to the Douglas. 


is alle _“R »s. © 
Maseee Ballad of the suttle of Otterbourne” in Scott’s Border 





DAVIE CAMPBELL. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE LAST WAR.--A TRUE TALE. 


A number of years ago, there lived in the small village of Duddingston, 
near Edinburgh, a family named Campbell, consisting of a man and his 
wife, who were considerably beyond middle life, and their only son, a 
boy of fourteen years ofage. The Campbells had retired on a trifle re- 
alised in trade, and their only care now centerd in their child David. 
Davie, as they called him, was not an ill lad, but he was a little flighty 
and wilful, as most only sons are, from over-indulgence. In particular, it 
was somewhat grievous that he manifested a poor taste for learning, and 
greatly preferred playin with mimic boats on Duddingston Loch to at- 
tending the parish school. The truth was, Davie’s young imagination 
had been fired with the ambition of being a sailor, in consequence of lis- 
tening to tales of sea-life related by old Sandy M’Taggart, now a jobbing 
— in the village, but in former days a mariner on board the Bri- 
tush tleet. 

Of course, like all boys who go crazy about a sea-life, Davie Campbell 
knew nothing of the hardships of the profession, and only looked to the 
supposed pleasures of sailing about the ocean, and seeing strange and dis- 
tant parts of the globe. Accidenteffected what his parents never would 
have permitted. In company with old Sandy, he went on a little plea- 
sure voyage on the Firth of Forth, and on landing at night at Leith, 
i were seized by a pressgang, and taken on board a war vessel ‘ying 
in the roads. In the morning, when the age of Sandy was ascertained, 
he was dismissed; but Davie, it can scarcely be said against his will, was 
entered on the ship’s books. ‘ 

What a dreadful blow was this to the Campbells! Their a hope in 
life vanished. As soon as they came to their senses, they set off to Leith 
to make inquiries as to the ship, and, if possib!e, to bring home their son. 
Their excursion was useless. The ship was gone, and no one could tell 
whither. What a melancholy evening was that in the once happy cot- 
tage! The demon War had carried off its victim. But a long succession 
of melancholy days followed: three years elapsed, and yet not one word 
was received from the lost son. Had the unhappy pair possessed a rea- 
sonable knowledge of the world, they might have found means to disco- 
ver whether Davie was in the land of the living, and in what vessel he 
was rated. But they were simple in manners, and had little knowledge 
of business. Oppressed with their feelings of bereavement, they seem 
to have considered that no other means of discovering their lost son was 
open to them but that of personal inquiry. Confirmed in this idea, they 
actually at lengthset off on a pilgrimage in quest of their boy. 

We are writing of an incident which occurred when the process of tra- 
velling was considerably different from what it is at present. The notion 
of the Campbells was, that they would somehow get intelligence of their 
son in London, and to the metropolis, therefore, they bent their way ; 
taking places in a wagon, which was to perform the journey in little 
more than a fortnight. The way was long and dreary; buat love and hope 
imparted a ray of cheerfulness to the travellers, and at last, with unabated 
determination, they arrived in the vast metropolis. Fortunately, the wa- 
goner was an honest man, and before he left them, he saw them comfort- 
ably housed in a respectable though humble inn in the city, where they 
might recover from their fatigue before they commenced their search on 
the morrow. Scarcely had the itinerant venders of milk, water-cresses, 
and other necessaries and luxuries commenced their daily cries, than the 
old couple salled forth, supporting each other’s steps; and, by making 
numerous-inguiries, at last found their way down to the river’s side. 
Here, to their inexpressible disappointment, they discovered only a crowd 
of small schooners, brigs, and cutters, for it was in the neighbourhood of 
Billingsgate ; and even they could discern that such were not the craft 
they could hope to find their son on board. They were told, however, 
that larger ships were moored lower down the river; so, after réturning 
to their inn to breakfast, they once more set out in their search. 

This time they reached a part of the river below the tower of London, 
where the docks are now to be found. Here they saw a number of large 
ships; but when they asked if any of them were king’s ships, some peo- 
ple laughed at them, others thought them silly, and scarcely deigned an 
answer; nor for a long time could they cbtain any information to guide 
their proceedings. At Tast a seaman, who was standing on the quay chew- 
ing his quid, turned round as they were making inquiries of some other 
persons, and in good honest Scotch asked them what they wanted, telling 
them that the chances were that those they spoke to did not comprehend 
a word they said. The old people, highly delighted at finding a coun- 
tryman, and one who appeared willing to assist them, were not long ia 
explaining their wishes. 

“If your son has gone on board a man-of-war, you will not find him 
here,” replied the heuest sailor. “ You must seek for him at Portsmouth 
or Plymoth; but to tell you the truth, I don’t see that you have much 
chance of fiuding him. A hundred to one that you may have to travel 
half round the world before you fall in with him. However, if you are 
determined to look after him, go down to one of those ports, and make 
inquiries on board all the ships there, and perhaps you may find some 
one who knows him.” So good did this advice appear to Campbell and 
his wife, that they determined to follow it, andthanking the Scotch sailor 
for his kindness, they immediately returned to their inn. 

On making inquires, they found that the Portsmouth van, which was to 
start the next morning, was full, but that there was one about to set off 
for Southampton—a town, they were told, on the sea close to Ports- 
mouth; and as their geographical knowledge was not very extensive, 
they fancied that they were as likely to find their son at the one place as 
atthe other. So eager were they to proceed, that on the same evening 
they commenced their journey. 

In those times coaches occupied the best part of twenty-four hours in 
performing the age betweer London and Southampton, and light 
vans, as they were called, upwards of two days; so that the patience of 
the old couple was tried considerably before they reached the latter 
town. Hagerly they hurried down to the water’s edge to look fora king’s 
ship; but not one was to be seen in the harbour. Mournfully they stood 
gazing on the lovely expanse of the Southampton water; for they were 
strangers in a strange land, and there was no one to help them. Those 
were stirring times: there were few idlers on the quay to answer their 
questions; so they once more turned their steps to the inn where the van 
had deposited them. Here they found the driver, who, having a friend 
just about to start with his wagon for Poole, recommended them to go by 
it, as he affirmed that they were there more likely to find ships than at 
any other port. 


“ But we are wishing to go to a place called Portsmouth or Plymouth, 
where the big ships come,” said old Campbell. 
“And Poole is on the way there,” answered the rascally wagoner, 


who, provided he got his fare, cared little for the inconvenience to which 
the old couple might be put. The result, at all events, was, that to | 
Poole they went. Pool is a town in Dorsetshire, on the coast, close to 
Hampshire, and from it the high clitfs of the Isle of Wight at the entrance 
ot the Solent are clearly seen. A river with low mud banks flows past 
it, but is not navigable for vessels of any size ; so that when the anxious 


parents hurried down to the quay, they were again doomed to suffer the 
bitter pangs of disappointment. 


—— 


Thinking that the nearer they getin the sea, the nearer they should 
be to him whom they sought, they walked out on to the very end of the 
wharf extending along the side of the river, their eyes wandering over 
the blue shining waters of the Channel, now rippled over only by agentle 
summer breeze from the north. While standing there, they were ac- 
costed by a fisherman whose boat was made tast to the quay. 

“ What are you looking after, master and mistress ?’’ he asked. 

“ We want to find our son, sir—our only son—who is in some king’s 
ship ; but though we have already wandered many a w mile, we 
have not yet met with any one who can tell us where he is to be found,’’ 
answered the dame. 

“ Well, it’s no easy job you will have to find him among the hundreds 
of ships in the navy,” said the fisherman. “ But if you want to go on 
board a king’s ship, there's one now just coming out by the Needle Pas- 
sage, and mayhap = will find your son on board of her. Now if you 
will give meten shillings I will run you along side of her with this 
breeze in no time.” 

“ And is that traly a king’s ship 7” exclaimed the old people together, 
looking towards the spot to which the fisherman pointed. ‘Heaven be 
praised if we should find our son on board of her !’ 

“ There’s no doubt about her being a king’s ship, and a fine frigate to 
boot,” answered the fishermen; and inthat respect he spoke the truth, 
though his only object in inducing them to embark was to get their 
money. Without tor a moment considering the expense, and forgetting 
all their fears of the water, they eagerly took their seatsin the boat, 
which was only just large enough to bear them safely ; and the fisherman 
loosening his sails ran down the river, and shaped his course so as to cut 
off the frigate, which was standing close-hauled along the coast. 

The frigate seen by our old friends was the San Florenzo, commanded 
by Sir Harry Burrard Neale, and was now on her way from Portsmouth 
to Weymouth to receive on board his Majesty King George LII., of 
whom Sir Harry was most deservedly an especial favourite. The king 
was at that time residing at Weymouth, to enjoy the benefit of sea-air, 
and he constantly made short excursions on the water on board the Sam 
Florenzo. As Sir Harry was pacing the quarter deck, conversing kindly 
with some of his officers, he observed, some time after they had cleared 
the Needles, a small boat standing out to sea. 

‘Where can that fellow be running to?” he asked of his first lieuten- 
ant. “Is he not making signals to us? Take your glass and see.” 

“Yes, sir: there are two people in her waving to us,” answered the 
officer after glancing through his telescope. 

“It will not delay us long,” observed Sir Harry partly to himself; “so 
heave the ship to, Mr , and we will see what it is they want.” 

The main-topsail was accordingly thrown aback, and in two minutes 
more the boat with the old Campbells was alongside. A midshipman 
then hailed them, and asked them what they wanted. 

Speaking both together they salsaveated to explain themselves. 

“ What is it the peoe in the boat want?” asked Sir Harry. , 

“They are a mau aid a woman, and as far as I can make out, sir, they 
are asking for their sun,”’ replied the midshipman. 

“Let them come on board, and we will hear what they have to say,” 
said the kind-hearted captain; and with some little difficulty old Camp- 
bell and his wife were at length got on deck, and conducted aft to Sir 
Harry. 

“For whom are you inquiring, my good people?” asked the captain. 

“Our bairn, sir; our bairn!” answered the mother. “For many a 
weary day have we been looking for him, and never have our eyes rest~ 
y on his face since the fatal morning when he was carried off from 

eith.” 

“ What is his name?” inquired Sir Harry. 

“ David, sir; David Campbell. He was called so after his father,” an- 
swered the old dame. 

“ We have a man of that name on board,” observed the first lientenant 
to the captain. ‘‘He is in the watch below.” 

“Let him be called on deck,” said Sir Harry; “and we will see if 
these good people acknowledge him as their son.” 

The name was passed along the deck below, and in a minute a fine ac- 
tive youth was seen springing up the main-hatchway. A mother’s eye 
was notto be deceived. It was her own Davie. “It is—it is my ain 
bairn?” she cried, rushing forward to meet him; and regardless of the 
bystanders, before the youth had recognised her, to his utter astonish- 
ment she clasped hii in her arms, and covered his cheek with kisses. 

Little more need be said. The Poole fisherman was dismissed, and 
old Campbell and his wife were allowed to remain with their son till the 
ship again sailed from Weymouth. Satisfied that their son was well and 
happy, they returned with contented hearts to their cottageat Duddings- 
ton, where young David some time after paid them a visit, and employed 
his time so well, before he again went to sea, in learning to write, that 
they never again had to remain long in suspense as to his welfare. _ 

Sir Harry Burrard Neale used frequently to narrate the extraordinary 
circumstance of the old couple, without the slightest clue to guide them, 
discovering their long-lost son on board his ship. Indeed the incident is 
so strange, that unless vouched for by some such authority, it could not 
possibly be believed. 








THE SOMERSET FAMILY. 
THE SIEGE OF RAGLAND CASTLE. 


*** And yet I like it better by its old name of “Raglan ;” for thus 
Charles I. spoke it, and his very trusty servant, Henry Somerset, first Mar- 
quess of Worcester, spelled it. “From my poor house of Raglan,” “from 
my poor castle of Raglan,”’ are dated his letters. 

This “poor house of Raglan” was one of the most glorious of those 
great seats of which we have but a vestige—yet let us not forestall events 
—one of the many which we never sorrow for so much as when we view 
in propria persona, the ravages which have befallen them. 

I well remember standing before the majestic towers of Ragland short- 
ly before nightfall. [t was a fine summer's evening; and theharp which a 
blind minstrel had caused to echo through the ruined courts of the mould- 
ering rains for the diversion of a party of pleasure, whu had just mounted 
their horses and departed, had rung out its last chords. The ivy-mantled 
structure was left to silence, to the owls, and to me; when just, as be- 
coming awe-struck with the death-like repose, I too was going away, @ 
white object, gentle in its movements, agile, noiseless, came forth from 
the gloom and stood upon the ramparts. By the spirit of the great Strong- 
| bow—which I make no doubt really haunts this spot—I thought it was 
| some apparition of one of the ancient Somersets—a young lady, of course 
murdered in yon vault, or dying broken-hearted in yonder turret; and I 
clasped my hands together and looked up in solemn wonderment. To 








what? Toa poor little white goat, which now, as if in mockery of my 

fears, began browsing on the drying tufts of grass between the neglected 
| battlements ! 

And yet | can suppose white robes may have flaunted on those very 

| battlements ere yet they shook before the cannon of the besieging host; 

| when some of the bravest spirits in England gave up the ghost, and blood 


| was shed that not all the tears in Christendom could atone for. To look 
for honour and tbat high romance which was then called loyalty, to look 
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or faith without bigotry, and intrepidity coupled with humanity, we must 
search out the old an of the house of Somerset, and fall in love, as we 
are sure to do, with Henry, Marquess of Worcester, the father of him who 
wrote the Century of Inventions. s é 
It is curious that this family has changed its proper name, and derived 
its modern appellation, from its first title. John of Gaunt, duke of Lancas- 
ter, ordained that his natural children by Comes Swynford should be 
called Beaufort, from the place of their birth in Anjou. Sir John Beau- 
fort, in 1306, was created Earl of Somerset ; and hence the name connec- 
ted with illegitimacy was abandoned, and the more honourable appella- 
tion, as it might be termed, of Somerset, was assumed. However, upon 
the elevation of the family to ducal rank, the surname of Beaufort was 
revived in the present title ; and a proud family were they from the be- 
ginning, for their Plantagenet ancestor had his Beaufort children legiti- 
Sontieed ; and in the patent of legitimacy, either by oversight or intention, 
the exclusion from inheritance to the crown Was not. inserted, until, on 
the patent being rectified many years afterwards by Henry IV., the 
important words excepta dignitate regni were introduced. But these three 
significant words could not efface from the blood of the Beauforts the 
qualities of the great Plantagenets. The natural endowments of the Ed- 
wards shone forth even when the race were so far modernised as to be- 
come Somersets. They were able in politics, euergetic in the field, 
lite in the court, and in one of their descendants, in the noble and val- 
t Henry, first Marquess of Worcester, the Plantagenet constitation also 
appeared. But, of this, hereafter. sine 
“The beautiful and castle-like seat” of Ragland, as Camden calls it, is, 
however, by no means a very ancient possession of thisfamily. Dugdale 
tells us that the great race of Clare owned it, and that Richard Strongbow, 
the last of that line, gave the castle, in the time of Henry II., to Walter 
Bloet, whence it came into the family of Berkley, and thence to the 
Somersets. But of this there issome doubt; and, indeed, the Herbert 
family ate said to have been the intermediate race through which this 
proud fortress to the Somersets. However that might be, it is 
impossible for a family to have been more completely suited to Ragland 
than were the Beaufort-Somersets, or Sumerset-Beauforts; or any castle to 
have been better adapted to its inhabitants than was this “ my poor house 
of Raglan” tothem. Good old man! for it isimpossible to thin of Henry, 
Marquess of Worcester, as ever having been young,—that stout hero 
whom parliamentarian decree made to languish in what he cheerfully 
called tin enatio in the Tower. Yet was not Henry Somerset always the 
object of reverence solely? The time was when a gayer gallant, a more 
eux chevalier, graced not the House of Lords, when, in the lifetime of 
Tis father, he was called up to parliament as a peer. He was then a young 
man of almost gigantic stature, of a pety yet active frame, with hand- 
some Beaufort-like features, royal and aquiline. He was very sumptuous 
in his attire, and grand in his demeanour; yet indulged, not rarely, in 
an honest jest or two, for he had a vein of humour whice was never ex- 
tinguished until he laid his head in the tomb. In his sense of honour he 
was a true representative of the age of chivalry, which may be said to 
have lasted in England until the reign of Charles Il. With all his gran- 
deur of soul, the marquess combined strong common sense, a practised 
judgment, a philosophic view of public affairs, and a dauntless sincerity. 
is admonition to Charles 1, when that monarch assisted at the trial of 
Sir Trevor Williams, a rebel at Abergavenny, is full of nanny, The 
king, moved by the tears and entreaties of the baronet, forgave him and 
his companions certain acts of treachery and disloyalty; a merciful, but an 
ill-timed line of conduct. Charles had himself presided on the bench. 
He turned to the marquess and apologised for his lenity. 





She Alvion. 





was, commonly called the Fountain-court; and the scene which it now 
presents, ruined as it is, isofexquisite beauty. When Henry Somerset 
repaired his “poor house at Raglan,” a fountain, ornamented with the 
statue of a white graced the centre of this noble court; around 
were the strong buildings which accommodated the garrison; for this 
castle combines the domestic and the military character, unlike its sister 
of Chepstow, which has but little of the former attribute, but seems to 
have been intended solely as a fortress. But in Ragland the butteries, the 
cellars, the chimneys, all denote one uniform scale of roeey eo 
extending even to the lowest cogetonens of this vast hold. Great 
were its proportions, ot its fall; decay has done much, but cupidity 
did more: for twenty-three staircases were taken away from the cas 
after the besiegers had left it to the owls and bats—a mark for rampant 
ent to point at. 

What the furniture—the appointments, as it is now the fashior to call 
them—of this ne abode must have been, it is not easy to conceive.— 
The interior of Ham House presents a specimen of the periud of James I., 
but all at Ragland must have been on a der scale. The times were 
luxurious. Even in the ruder and humbler abodes of English country- 
gentlemen or of knights, “ great provision of Turkie work,” as Harrison 
calls it, and costly cupboards of plate worth 5000/. or 6000/., were often- 
times to be seen. What then was the magnificence of Ragland like unto? 
Alas! it has all perished, and we can only imagine its splendours. Even 
in Elizabeth’s time, windows of crystal, and tap of gold and silver 
were to be met with. When the queen gave an audience to foreign am- 
bassadors in her bedchamber, her cushions were adorned with gold 
and silver, her bed-quilts lined with ermine :— 

“ Her bed-chamber was hanged 
With tapestry of silk and silver; the story, 
Proud Cleopatra when she met her Roman.”’ 


Such is Imogene’s chamber in Cymbeline. The sleeping-rooms of Rag- 
land fell not, probably, short even of kingly splendour; whilst over the 
chamber-doors mottoes were placed for the instruction of servants, or the 
admonition of visitors. As were the bed-chambers fitted up with arras, 
so were the parlours, though more frequently with carving in oak; whilst 
round about, were strewed sweet herbs, and nosegays intermingled with 
fragrant flowers, delicious to the senses, 

ancy Charles I. in this delightful, safe, and princely house of Ragland ; 
see him going forth from the banqueting-hall or the gallery to his bed- 
chamber, followed by his faithful servant, Sir Thomas Herbert. The 
torch-bearers walk before him, and he proceeds to his vaulted chamber, 
wherein are two beds; the one for the master, the other, a truckle bed, 
for his page. A little silver bell is placed on the table at the king’s right 
hand, with which he arouses his attendant at his pleasure. A watch- 
light, divided into time by marks, stands ina silver bason within the 
chamber. His two watches were laid on a stool near, Sir Thomas Her- 
bert sleeps in an ante-chamber. And thus, after long prayers, the mon- 
arch reposes. 
But, as I paced the courts and peeped into each deserted corner, nothing 
struck me more than the great extent and depth of the subterranean 
chambers, the dismal—the unutterably dismal dungeons aad cellars. The 
former are distinguishable by having no entrance, as far as I could see, 
except a slanting side, through which a prisoner was pushed down by 
force, and up which no human power could raise iteelt, One of these 
yawns to the full glare of day, but tre eye cannot penetrate its depth. 
What volumes of sorrow those strong walls must have heard! and which 
they only have heard, for no ear could catch the sounds of that solitary 
despair : no ear of earth, no eye of mortal, could penetrate that unfa- 





“ Your majesty,” said the venerable aobleman, for this was in the lat- 
ter part of his career, “‘ may chance to gain the kingdom of God by such 
doings as these; but if ever you get the kingdom of earth by such ways, | 
I will be your bondman.”’ | 

This was but one instance of the marquess’s plain speaking, and Charles | 
seemed to have listened to him as toa mentor. Bat ere I describe their | 
familiar intercourse, let me present a picture of the scene in which those 
conversations, which have been thought worthy of being immortalized 
under the name of Witty Apothegms between James I., Charles II., and | 
the Marquess of Worcester, were, in days of yore, listened to with pro- | 


might be: as for fear, the marquess himself was wholly unconscious of | 
that sentiment; his motto seemed written on his brow, “I scorn either | 
change or fear,” and neither did he; no, though that aged and wasting 
form was destined to sink away in a prison. 

Once seen afar through a country comparatively level, rose the great 
citadel of Ragland—the Great Tower of Gwent; or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Yellow Tower of Gwent. Five stories, seated on a gentle 
eminence, a mile from the straggling village of Ragland, composed this 
proud keep. It is connected with the castle by a drawbridge; its walls 
are ten feet thick, defended by bastions. I say are, for much of the 
Yellow Tower of Gwent, the pride of Moamouthshir@é remains. Around 
this citadel extend raised terraces, whereon—it is traditional, but so | 
highly probable that it almost becomes fact—the pensive Charles was 








thomable gloom. The eye of Omniscience could alone discern the sor- 
row-stricken captive, and the ear of a pitying Father alone receive his 
plaint. The vaults lie chiefly under the hall: those, at least, now ex- 
plorable, forthe subterranean chambers beneath the ruined towers can- 
not be visited with safety; at all events, I saw them not. In the gloom 
of that soft evening how had I dared to attempt them ? 

And here, in more than baronial splendour, lived Henry Somerset. 
The demesne around the castle corresponded in character to the proud 
towers which surveyed them. Superb gardens and pleasure-grounds lay 


, po . - at their feet, and the approach to the cz th 
found attention or with lively fear by surrounding courtiers, as the case | .y ony 1 o~ @ the crete panes through 6 nobye 


e of elms. Well-conditioned dairy-farms, fat pastures, lay near, 


around Landeny. An extensive forest of oak and beech composed the 


home-park. Well might the poet write of Ragland :— 


“A famous castle free, 
That Ragland hight, stands moted almost round ; 
Made of freestone, upright, as straight as line, 
Whose workmanship in beautie dothe abounde; 
The curious knots, wrought all with edged tools, 
The stately towre, that looks over pond and poole ; 
The fountain trim that runs both by and nighte, 
Doth yield in show a rare and noble sighte.” 


Thus doth old Churchyard, of melancholy name, commemorate thé 
scene. The neighbourhood of Ragland, be it certified, is less mountain- 


wont to linger, calling this his favourite walk during those few weeks | ous than most parts of Monmouthshire. It is watered by fewer streams 


when he last enjoyed the state and service due toa king. The niches of 
the walls of these terraces were garnished with statues of the Roman 
emperors; and as the flag waved from the summit of the citadel, as the 
-guards presented arms to the monarch, as Henry Somerset walked 
beside him, clad in his velvet and sables, this might truly seem a walk 
fitfor a king. Or yet—for | love to draw a picture of those eventful 
times—fancy the monarch riding in at the grand entrance, a magnificent 
rtal with a pointed arch above, with two hexagonal towers on each 
and, which still stand there, although princes and warriors ride in no 


than most districts of that fine county. 
ry; but it isa fine and_fertile district, diversified by gentle acclivities 
and by fair valleys. 

And 


Tnere is a sameness in its scene- 


from the castle were sent forth troops which were stationed in dif 
ferent parts of the county, and which secured Monmouthshire so long to 
the Royalists that it was the last county that fell to the Parliamentarians. 
Eight Rendeed men did the marquess maintain, appoint, and discipline 
at his own expense. Was he blessed in his family ? What were his do- 
mestic relations? Were his children dutiful? Was his lady worthy of 


more. One of them the ivy now shrouds; and the loop-holes, through | being his wife? She came, at all events, of a noble race; for her mother 


which missiles were hurled at an approaching enemy, are well-matted 
over with birds’-nests. 


hold out.” 

A third tower adds to the stateliness of this entrance; and the portcul- 
lis being drawn up, and the seneschal having given assent, you ride inte 
the first court. This was once paved: afterwards the briar and the grass 
grew there unheeded ; and above, on the southern side, are the ruined 
ranges of grand apartments; on the eastern and northern were the do- 
mestic and useful departments. 

The hall, erected in the days when the Somersets prospered—those of 
Blizabeth—is still so nearly entire that some idea was entertained, not 
many years back, of entirely restoring it. Like Westminster Hall, its 
roof was of Irish oak—above which was a dome, whence partly it was 
lighted. The large open chimney seems to disclose a thousand pictures 
df rae days; and you may group around its dark precincts men and 
arms, and courtly damsels, statesmen and priests; the king, perchance, 
himself over his steadfast game of chess; or the crafty Glamorgan. But 
I must not forestall. Of that subtle politician and deep-dyed bigot more 


on. 

Above the fire-place are still seen the arms of the Somersets, present- 
ing « sort of comment on the sublunary nature of all worldly greatness ; 
telling that in yon proud hall, of all the energies of their power, this the 
least important, this the mere external attribute alone remains. 

Another fair court, called the large court, extends beyond the hall, and 
curious is the fretwork of its walls, and beautiful the tracery of the win- 
dows of those apartments which surround the large court. 

I well remember how, in the coming shadows of evening, I felt the si- 
lence of that vast and desolate hall. Our footsteps alone rang upon its 
stone floor, our voices alone echoed in its dark corners; yet if | were 
awe-struck by the gloom of what had once been the scene of the ban- 
quet; by the dim loftiness of the roof, once resounding to the loud ca- 
rousal, or to the sweeter sounds of the native harp; how much more 
striking and solemn was the utter desecration, the partial disclosure, the 
total stillness of the next scene to which my guide conducted me! 

We passed through a western door into what had once been a chapel. 
The groins, which rise from grotesque heads, alone render this sacred 
apartmenttraceable. Yet here Charles prayed. Yes, here; for although 
the marquess and his family were Roman Catholics, ample toleration was 
given to those of the reformed faith, and the service was performed al- 
ternutely. Here, whilst yet full of hope—though his affairs were fast 
pa Bie monarch uttered those aspirations for the welfare of others 
which came from a chastened heart. 

I nope to myself the king at his devotions, calm, steadfast, as when 
the loss of Bristol (was it not?) was disclosed to him, when he finished 
out the whole service without making a comment, or asking a question 
until that, his main concern in life, was completed. Then I fcllowed him 
in thought, as we eesagen through the other various compartments of this 
vast building. These are all on a grandscale—on a Plantagenet scale— 
the rooms are of huge dimensions ; the stone frames to the lofty windows 
are decorated with friezes and mouldings, which show how finished was 
the taste of every subordinate compartment. 

I have omitted to mention two rude whole-length figures in stone at the 
upper end of the chapel ; these are the only attempts at sculpture which 
remain, as far as I remember, in the interior. 


I have spoken of the large court beyond the hall. It is, and probably 


| was one of the daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, grafted on the stock of 
Here entered Charles, here dangled his love-locks | 
to the winds. Here his mild glance rested on the splendours, or the | 
strength of the place, and, perhaps, calculated how long “that would 


Russell. This lady, we find, had taken possession of Donnington Castle, 
said to have been the seat of Chaucer; but, during one of her visits to her 
daughter in Wales, it was wrested from her by Charles, earl of Notting- 
ham, who claimed to be its rightful owner. 

Anne Russell, Marchioness of Worcester, presented to her lord a hope- 
ful son, as far as talents were concerned, in their heir, Edward Somerset, 
afterwards Earl of Glamorgan, for so was he created by Charles I. As 
he grew up, a character of strangely opposite qualities was disclosed— 
bigotry, commingled with a love of philosophical speculations, which 
seemed wholly at variance. Henry, marquess of Worcester, was a con- 
vert to the Church of Rome. His son’s extravagant zeal, may, therefore, 
be accounted for ; for it is the new, and not the old Romanists, who run 
into extremes. But Glamorgan was, as Lord Clarendon observes, “ of 
that sort of Romanists the people rendered them odious, by accusing them 
to be the most jesuited.” However that might be, Lord Glamorgan 
soon rose into favour at Court, where, as Horace Walpole would have 
us believe, his bigotry was ‘“‘nu disrecommendation.” He was enter- 
prising and enthusiastic, and Charles, struck by his talents and address, 
made one fatal mistake—he trusted him. The earl was sent over to Ire- 
land. and, as the enemies of Charles allege, with a commission signed by 
Charles to bring over a large body of the Irish Catholics to his service. 
The treaty was discovered, and Glamorgan was imprisoned by the Irish 

overnment until the royal pleasure concerning him should be known. 
*arliament complained, and the king disavowed the commission; yet 
whilst he did so he renewed his confidence in the earl, who never re- 
sented his sovereign’s dieavowal, which he attributed to the necessity of 
his affairs. 

Whether Charles was really privy to Glamorgan’s transactions has ney- 
er been distinctly proved. His majesty’s advocates admitted that he had 
delivered blank warrants tc the earl; and Charles’s letters are said to 
have authorised every latitude which Glamorgan could take. Thus 
stands the question, which people will settle according to their own pre- 
dilection, as, in the absence of evidence, they are wont todo. If I may 
presume to say 8o, I think with Horace Walpole: “‘ With the king’s ene- 
mies,” says that shrewd and worldly man, “I cannot but believe that he 
commissioned the earl to fetch Irish forces; with his favourers, I cannot 
think him so much to blame if he did.” ‘It requires very primitive resig- 
nation in a monarch to sacrifice his crown and his life, when persecuted 
by subjectsof his own sect, rather than preserve both by the assistance 
of others of his subjects who differed from him in ceremonials or articles 
of faith.” Like the Empress Maria Theresa, when she accepted the aid 
of England, Charles might have excused himself with the exciamation, 
“* Ce sont de bravesimpies.”” His fault was not, as Horace Walpole cleverly 





observes, “in proposing to bring over the Irish, butin haying made them 
necessary to his affairs.” 

There is no doubt, however, that the disposition which Charles dis- 
played, through Glamorgan, to the toleration of the Catholics, contribut- 
ed greatly to his impending ruin. Nor was he fortunate in his instru- 
ment. Glamorgan, as the king often complained, wanted judgment. Yet 
Charles, in consideration either of his father’s services or of his own zeal, 
was rash enough to entrust him with extraordinary powers; to make 
him generalissimo of three armies ; to make him admiral, with the no- 
mination of his officers ; to enable him to raise money by selling his ma- 
jesty’s wood, customs, and prerogatives j—nay, what was most extraor- 
dinary, Charles is declared to have given Glamorgan the power to create 
from the rank of a marquessto a baronet. Theinstrument upon which 
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such a commission was founded is stated, however, to have been forged 
Yet Charles's best friends seem to have acknowledged, indirectly, their au. 
prea “I care not,” writes Lord Clarendon, then Sir Edward 
Hyde, “how little 1 say in that business of Ireland, since those strange 

and instructions given to your favourite Glamorgan, which appear 
to me inexcusable to justice, piety, and prudence.” 

One plea is made for these alleged acts of insanity on the part of the 
mouarch. He had resolved to bestow his young daughter, Elizabeth 
then a child, on Glamorgan. “It was time,” shrewdly observes Wal- 
pole, “ to adopt him isto hie family, when he has into his sovereignty,” 

‘his singular infatuation affords the only instance in English history of 
similar powers being given to a subject. 

After the Restoration this patent was restored to the House of Peers, 
Glamorgan, during his latter days, sank into a philosophic repose. Of his 
famous work, the Century of Inventions, many differing opinions have been 

ven. The very mamy of this work is whimsical, and yet not unattrac- 
tive: “A ang of the Names and Scantlings of such Inventions as, at 
present, I can call to mind, to have Tried and Perfected, which (my for- 
mer Notes being lost) I have, at the instance of a powerful Friend, endea- 
voured now, in the Year 1655, to set these down in such a way a8 may 
sufficiently Instruct me to put any of them in Practice :” “ Artis et Natu- 
re proles.” 

he work, which was very small in compass, was dedicated to Charles 
II. ; and the marquess states that he had performed many of the experi- 
ments mentioned in it in the presence of Eharles I. The Century of Scant- 
lings was, indeed, but as the index to another and a greater work, in 
which the marquess intended to give minute directions to compass what 
some have conceived to be the “ impossibilities,” of which he gave the 
catalogue; but death interfered. Amongst a mass of what—with all my 
love for the royalist Somersets, with all my love for a lettered and scien- 
tific aristocracy—one must deem chimerical, one great scantling appears ; 
to humble, as it may seem, the reason which refuses to contemplate any 
thing as impossible. His last scantling was a “ stupendous waterwork.” 
This he justly considered as the crown of all his labours; and so was it, 
for it was the first a of the power of steam—that mighty influ- 
ence, of the extent of which even the sanguine marquess could never 
have dreamed, though he seems to have dreamed of every imaginable, 
and even of every unimaginable thing, in heaven or earth. 

Yet he prized this scantling highly. He procured an act of parliament 
to be passed, enabling him and his heirs, for ninety-nine years, to receive 
all the profits and benefits arising from this invention, allotting to King 
Charles and his successors one-tenth part only ; and so sanguine was he, 
and so exclusive was his patent, that those who counterfeited this water- 
commanding machine—that is, steam-engine—were to forfeit five pounds 
for every hour that they should use it, without the license of the Marquess 
of Worcester or his assignees. 

To the honour of the invention of the steam-engine, the Marquess ef 
Worcester, therefore, has a strong claim. Yet it has been disputed, and 
the credit of this grand discovery must be distributed among many. The 
earliest steam-engine was, however, undoubtedly used by the Marquess 
of Worcester—the whimsical, Jesuited Glamorgan. It was in his time, 
and until many years afterwards, merely a pump for raising water ; a par- 
tial vacuum was formed in close vessels by the condensation of steam 
within them, the atmospheric pressure raised the water toa certain height, 
whence it was forced higher by the elasticity of the steam. 

This grand discovery was preceded by some at which it is impossible 
to help smiling. “Seals abundantly significant; how 10,000 persons 
may use these seals to all and every of the purposes aforesaid, and yet 
keep their secrets from any except whom they please.” Suchisone. A 
movable fortification another. Again, arising bulwark ; an approachin 
fluid; a needle alphabet; a knotted-string alphabet; a pinched-glove ak 
phabet; a sieve alphabet; a lantern alphabet. Again, to make a key of 
a chamber-door a perfect pistol ; a Gsen- ben: pistol; a screwed ascent 
instead of stairs. Heaven and earth! What a house the marquess’s must 
have been, when there was a snare in a tinder-box, and a stair which 
might be screwed up and screwed down at pleasure! Awful, indeed, 
were his projects !—An advantageous change of centres; a mysterious 
but not comfortable sort of suggestion ; an often-discharging pistol or cara- 
bine; a discourse woven in tape or riband (rather dry); a total locking 
of cabinet boxes (possibly the Chubb key of us moderns); an untook- 
some pear; a prisoning Coie (Iam glad I was not the Marchioness of 
Worcester); a brass mould to cast candles, whereby a man may make 
five hundred a-day. (Did he ever try that in the chambers of Ragland 1) 
Again, and this is really awful, ‘‘ How to make a brazen or stone head, 
in the midst of a field or garden, so artificial and natural, that, though a 
man speak never so softly, and even whisper in the ear thereof, it will 
presently open his mouth and resolve the question in French, Latin, 
Welsh, Irish, or English.” Imagine such a monster stuck in the centre 
of one’s rural perambulations! Can Mrs. Shelley have taken her charm- 
ing and powerful novel of Frankenstein from this scantling of the subtle 
yet enthusiastic Glamorgan? As if, however, to appease society, several 
minor inventions are suggested, calculated to cheer the domestic circle ; 
namely, how to talk in colours; a knife, spoon, or fork conveyance ; and 
lastly, though not least, a continually going watch. 

Mechanies was, be it bein ae | one of the favourite pursuits of the 
monarch. One may conceive Charles, who delighted in a ring watch 
which he wore, made by Elias Waub, to have solaced many an anxious 
hour talking with Glamorgan of his “ scantlings;’’ perhaps on the terrace 
at Ragland; whilst the Roman emperors, whose busts graced that fine 
—- looked grimly from their niches. Behold Charles and his 
ettered subject crossing the platform which united the fountain-court 
and the terrace, the monarch, serene, thoughtful, a little credulous, alittle 
facile, the very beau idéal of the royal dilettante! There he passes on, in 
his doublet of satin, his loose sleeves slashed with white, but united here 
and there by a clasp of jewels. His collar, of the finest lace; and his 
cloak, dangling gracefully one shoulder, is of that rich, celestial blue, 
which, -at his installation, the monarch had reinstated as the proper 
colour of the Knights of the Garter. His long breeches, fringed at their 
extremities, meet the tops of his wide boots, ruffled with lace. On his 
head the king wears a broad, Flemish, beaver kat, with a hat band of 
costly jewellery, and a plume of feathers, How gallantly he tas placed 
it on the one side of his head! and how that pink pearl in his ear—for 
his only blemish was wearing earrings—glistens in the summer’s sun! 
How majestic, yet how gentle, is his walk! How fixed and agers his 
eye! How supremely elegant his address! He speaks to his subject 
with the courtesy of a gentleman, blended with the conscious dignity of 
a mouarch. 

Glamorgan is otherwise attired, for he is fresh from military service in 
the Welsh marshes; he has been keeping the country in a state of de- 
fence. He is contemplating his journey to the coast; he has settled his 
terms about Ireland, and is now merely amusing the leisure of his sove- 
reign. He wears a buff-coat, not without embroidery, and fastened 
around his waist by a dark-blue silk scarf, tied on oneside in @ large bow. 
He has a long buff glove on his left hand, the other is ungloved; and as 
he demonstrates in action to the king his propositions, his fingers appear 
strained with his various decoctions from you remote laboratory. Gla 
morgan has the high features of the Somersets, with a somewhat sinister 
expression in them. He wears no peaked beard, no small, up-turned 
moustachios; but his hair is long, and dangles over his thick, hard throat 
His hat he holds in his hand, and walks uncovered. 

There they go, whilst all around of that fair country is as yet in oo! 
repose. Above their heads rises the yellow tower of Gwent, seen an 
feared far and near. Alas! how long? As the king listens, he smiles; 
sometimes with incredulity, sometimes in approval; for, amidst much 
whimsicality, sundry chimeras, and the ebullitions of a sanguine spirit, 
the monarch discerned the workings of a mind of strong powers, and 
traced the evidence of great mathematical knowledge. Such, at least, is 
the known opinion of modern judges. ; 

The dedication to this little work of Glamorgan, was, to use Mr. Se: 
ward's expression, ‘nobly’? worded: “ Whatsoever God blesseth me 
with to contribute towards the increase of the revenue in any way, I 
desire it may be employed to the use of the people; that is, for the takin 
off such burdens and taxes from them that they chiefly groan under.’ 
And then, the way in which the marquess introduces his water-command- 
ing engine is not without a certain force and eloquence: ‘‘ By Divine 
Providence and heavenly inspiration, this is my stupendous water-com- 
manding engine, boundless for height and quantity. - 

The marquess’s “ intentions [of expenditure ] were, he declares, “to 
the out-go of six or seven hundred pounds already sacrificed, if counte 
nanced and encouraged by you,” the parliament; ingeniously confessing, 
that the melancholy which had lately seized upon him ‘ had extend 
more advantages to the public service thau modesty would permit him to 

















suffer.” : , 
Does any one doubt it? Let him re.aember that the famous Bishop 


Wilkins was a disciple of Glamorgan’s, and be silent. Wilkins was, ac- 
cording to Anthony @ Wood, not only a“ curious critic in several mat- 
ters, but an excellent mathematician and experimentalist, and one as well 
seen in mechanisms and new philosophy, of which he was as great a pro- 
moter as any of histime.” Wilkins was the son of a goldsmith, and 
came of a Nonconformist family ; but his being chaplain of several noble 
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families may, perhaps, at first, have ti his youthful opinions with 
SS oe know not how else to describe them. On the 
breaking out of the civil wars he became, however,a party to the Solemn 
League and Covenant; and one may presume Glamorgan’s friendship 
eed bis to have died away. But one need not be too certain, for Glamor- 
an’s motto was not “Consistency.” Wilkins’s “ Discovery of a New | 
World ;” his notions of another habitable world in the moun, “ with a 
discourse on the possibility of a passage thither ;” resemble too much the 
whimsicalities of Glamorgan not to have rendered them kindred spirits. 
Wilkins, during the Commonwealth, held the office of Master of Trinity 
€ollege, Cambridge, from which he was ejected at the Restoration. But 
nothing could impede, eventually, the elevation of sucha man. He was 
able to regain court favour, and was promoted to the see of Norwich. 
To prove that the Marquess of Worcester was not the only chimerical 
writer on philosophical subjects in his day, it is only necessary to give 
the titles of some of Bishop Wilkins’s works. Independent of his famous 
flying-machine, he published a discourse entitled, “ Mercury; or, the 
Secret and Swift Messenger: showing how a Man may, with Privacy and 
Speed, communicate his Thoughts toa Friend at any Distance.” Or, again 
«Hints upon Telegraphic Communication; a Suggestion fora Language, 
that may consist only of Tunes and Musical Notes, without any articu- 
late Word.” But his powerful mind was not solely engaged in these 
laythings of the scientific ; and his discourses, ‘‘ Concerning the Gift of 
yf aH Of the Principlesand Duties of Natural Religion,” have prov- 
ed valuable legacies to pesterity. 
Such was the disciple of the Marquess of Worcester. ButI must hast- 
en from this digression tothe fate of Ragland.—Fraser’s Mag. 
ee —- 


RECENT EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
From the Quarterly Review.—Concluded from our last. 


THE CHARACTER OF HAMLET. 


The discourse shifts to the players. On hearing their approach Ham. 
let welcomes the friends to Elsinore, giving them to understand, in his 
artful way, that it isa welcome of ceremony, and not of the heart. He 
winds up the colloquy with a two-sided speech, that while it seems to 
tell, to their uninitiated ears, of the physical cause uf his malady, does in 
reality portray the moral cause that is at the bottom of the mystery. 

“ Ham. You are welcome: but my uncle-father and aunt-mother are 
deceived. 

Guil. In what, my dear lord? 

Ham. Iam but mad north-north-west; when the wind is southerly I 
know a hawk from a handsaw ;’ 
that is, 1 am but mad when the wind is galling; when it is gentle I am 
strange no longer: it is hellish wrongs that put me beside myself; in the 
even tenor of life I am the same as others. 

The account which Rosencrantz and Guildenstern give of thisinterview 
to the King is inconsistent with the facts, for they say of Hamlet that he 
was 

‘ Niggard of question; but of our demands 
‘ Most free in his relply.’ 
To make their version harmonize with the truth, Werburton decrees ex 
¢athedra (in the teeth of every copy) that the poet certainly wrote it just 
the other way: 

* Most free of question; but of our demands 

Niggard in his reply’ 
It is surprising that neither he nor any subsequent editor should have ob- 
served how entirely the misrepresentation befits the base nature of these 
sponges. Hamlet’s questions have touched them to the quick, reduced 
them to shame and dipese. laid bare their double-dealing, and rendered 
it hopeless that they should ever insinuate themselves into his favour to 
betray him to the King. If the truth is known, their occupation is gone; 
and, smarting under the lash, it assuages the wound to keep out of sight 
the weapon that inflicted it. It is the revenge of little fas to compen- 
sate for their defeats by lying narrations. 

The arrival of the actors ‘brings back Polonius, impatient to be the 
first with the tidings. “Iwill prophesy,” says Hamlet, “he comes to 
tell me of the players ;” and, assuming a deranged manuer, he assents 
by anticipation to his announcement. “ You say right, sir: o’ Monday 
morning: ’twas then indeed.” Polonius, unconscious that he has been 
forestalled, cries out with hasty importance, ‘‘My lord, I have news to 
tell you.” “ My lord,” replies Hamlet, * I have news to tell you;” and 
he begins a story of ancient days, which he parallels for novelty with the 
news of Polonius :—* When Roscius was an actor in Rome” At the 
mention of an actor Polonius snatches the words out of his mouth :— 
“The aetors are come hither, my lord.” ‘ Baz, buz,” says Hamlet,—an 
exclamation applied to both stale news and an idle rumour. Polonius, 
confident that he is the first to bring the intelligence, takes it in the latter 
sense, as proceeding from disbelief of his information, and begins to as- 
severate ‘“‘ Upon my honour” Here Hamlet interposes, and uniting 
this unfinished protestation to the former speech of Polonius, which are 
only separated from each other by his own interjection, he chooses to 
suppose him to have said, “The actors are come hither, my lord, upon 
may honour’’—to which Hamlet responds, playing on the word “ upon,” 
“ Then came each actor on his ass:’’—if they came upon any part o you, 
they came upon an ass. Polonius, always blind where blindness is pos- 
sible to the drift of Hamlet's ridicule, fancies that he is speaking in dis- 
paragement of the actors, and he launches into a tedious and pedantic 
penegyric of their merits: “The best actors in the world,” &c. &c. His 

arangue ended, Hamlet revives the subject of Ophelia. He calls Polo- 
nius Jephthah, because—quoting an old ballad—he had 
‘“‘One fair daughter, and no more, 
The which he loved passing well.” 
The dialogue continues: 

“ Ham. Am I not i’ the right, old Jephthah? 

Pol. If you call me Jephthah, my lord, I have a daughter that I love 
passing well. 

Ham. Nay, that follows not. 

re by follows, then, my lord? 

am. , As by lot, God wot; and then, yo 
Pn A y fw you know, Jt came to pass 
By “ Nay, that follows not,” Polonius imagines Hamlet to mean, that is 
no just inference. Hamlet, to confuse him, employs “follows” in the 
sense of continuation, and asserts that what Polonius has said is not what 
comes nextin the ballad, but “As by lot, God wot,” &c. The song, still 
extant, was familiar to the audience, and what bewildered Polonius was 
humour to them. Whatever opinion may be formed of the quality of the 
equivoques, which, like a blade blunt at one edge and sharp at the other, 
are either nonsense or satire, there can scarce be a question that Shake- 
8 oer gras the “ method” we have pointed out in the madness of 

) 

The ridicule that attends Polonius throughout shows beyond dispute in 

what light Shakespeare wished him to be viewed. Coleridge, who de- 








nied that he was the silly buffoon he is ordinarily considered, said that 
Hamlet's words should not be taken as Shakespeare’s conception of 
him. _ But it is not merely that Hamlet despises him,—his own sayings 
and doings render him despicable. He is brought before us, conceited 
boastfal, dogmatic— ; 
“ Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong.” 
Fis confident conjectures are ridiculously false; his assumptions of saga- 
city proclaim their folly in their utterance. His language is as puerile as 
his ideas. He mistakes pedantic phraseology for learning, scholastic 
forms for argument, a jingle of words for wit, an empty proiixity for elo- 
quence, He is too dull to comprehend the sarcasms of which he is the 
subject, and sees only madness in the broadest allusions, which are yet 
too finely drawn for his gross capacity. With all his outward pretension 
he is in substance a trifler. His essence is to be a busy-body and a gossip. 
© never appears on the stage except to be laughed at—even his tragical 
end excites less pity than contempt, His character could never have 
raised a discussion or a doubt, were it not for the advice he gives Laer- 
tes, which is too just, too terse, too happily expressed to be the product 
of imbecility. Johnson's theory is, that Shakespeare intended to repre. 
sent “ dotage encroaching upon wisdom "ad that the mind of Polonius 
which is now weak, had once been strong, and that his precepts are the 
Preserved fruit of his better days. But though Polonius is advanced in 


Years, and his faculties have lost their original freshness, he is not pro- | just and admirable than this. The universality of Shakespeare’s genius is 


rae + far towards childishness that a total revolution has been ef- 
oa chalk ils mind. The stream is the same, though it flows in a weaker 

abtower current. The maxims of Polonius are, on the contrary, of 
another order of understanding. 
Fon nm to the affected verbiage that is habitual to him, and 
style Peg was @ time when his style had the smallest tincture of the 
ptr Sa rng pecesets, his whole manner of speech must have undergone 
Par me ransformation. We believe Warburton’s notion to be the 

one,—that Shakespeare's design was to make him retail what he 


Their simple and polished conciseness | jest, biting satire, sparkling repartee, with the darkest and deepest thoughts 
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observation of life, superficial as it is, must have abundantly verified. It 
tends to confirm this view that, with one exception, we have remarked 
all the precepts in earlier authors, and some, we suspect, had grown into 
seanedli Whatever their origin, the effect is to throw additional ridi- 
cule round the character of Polonius. His conduct stands out in such 
laughable contrast to the majority of his injunctions, that Hamlet himself 
could not have invented more bitter irony. Polonius had, we all know, 
prototypes among the statesmen and courtiers of the day, who showed, 
as much as the saw-hoarder of the dramatist, with how little wisdom 
the world may be governed—how well the language of virtue may be 
echoed from the lips of meanness. 

Hamlet continues his play upon words on the appearance of the ac- 
tors. He says to one whose beard has grown since he saw him last, 
“Com’st thou to beard mein Denmark?” To the younglad who performed 
the parts of women he says, ‘‘ Pray God your voice, like a piece of uncer- 
rent gold, be not cracked gold, be not cracked within the ring ;” that is, 
cracked by advancing manhood in the ring of its tones or notes. The 
allusion to the gold, which was considered uncurrent when cracked be- 
yond a ring stamped on the surface, has been often explained ; the pun- 
ning application, which is necessary to the sense, has been curiousl 
overlooked. A momentary gleam of unclouded gaiety appears to visit 
Hamlet for the first and last time on his interview with the actors. 

The painful part of the acted madness still remains—the scene with 
Ophelia. Its sadness and misery are inherent, but the harshness disap- 
pears on aclose observation of the connection of the ideas. That his lan- 

age should sound rough to Ophelia, in her ignorance of what is working 
‘in his mind, signifies nothing. She imputes it all, he is well aware, to 
his derangement. But that he should have really suffered a hard thought 
of her to enter his heart, or a taunt of designed insult to escape his lips, 
would be a blot in Shakespeare's conception to which no subtlety of ex- 
planation could ever reconcile us. Shakespeare, we are convinced, 
meant nothing of the sort. He has drawn Ophelia so artless in her inno- 
cence, that Hamlet retains his confidence in her when determined in his 
re of all female virtue besides. He enlists her purity to pray for 

im— 

“Nymph, in thy orisons 

Be all my sins remember’d ;”" 
and in the mournful dialogue that ensues there is not a syllable to qualify 
this opening salutation. Ophelia brings to him the offerings of his aban- 
doned love. He denies that he gave them, because the topic is one on 
which he must not enter. His impulse is to crush by a contradiction that 
will pass for lunacy a discussion which is forbidden to him. Ophelia in 
answer recalls his former professions. He sees that her attachment to 
him is unabated. He wishes to wean her from it,—to impress her with 
his own overwhelming sense of the worthlessness of mankind, himself 
included, and the misery that must result from an alliance with the best. 
Divested of the wild and rambling form into which Hamlet purposely 
throws his reasoning, in order to preserve the semblance of madness, 
which he can never venture to lay aside in the presence of Ophelia, the ar- 
gument runs in a perfectly connected train. “You are honest and you 
are fair. Then let your honesty prohibit any one from paying court to 
your pan. Bl Ophelia’s misconception of his meaning turns him for an 
Instant aside to commeat on her question. ‘Could beauty, my lord, 
have better commerce than with honesty?”’ “ Ay, truly,” he says “for 
beauty will sooner tempt honesty to lust than honesty will translate 
beauty into his likeness: this was sometime a paradox, but now the time 
gives it proof’—alluding to the honesty of his father, which could not 
render the beauty of the queen temptation-proof. He returns to his ad- 
monition. ‘ Iloved you once ;’’—his present love, however much it may 
be tearing his bosom, heis obliged to suppress ;— ‘ but there mingled with 
it sach sin and selfishness that it deserved not the name of love. And 
though men’s vows could be trusted, why should you wish to marry 
when the result would be to perpetuate sinners? I am as honest as others, 
aud nevertheless I am so wic a that it were better my mother had not 
borne me. What good dosuch as I do crawling between heaven and 
earth? Another dissuasive from marriage is, that perfection itself would 
not escape calumny; or if you must marry, marry a fool who is ignorant 
of women’s vices; for be you as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, you will 
be confounded with the rest of your kind, and wise men know well what 
monsters you make of them.” Hamlet has now got upon the frailty of 
women, and he seems by his personal address to Ophelia to include her in 
the sweeping denunciation. But inthe torrent of passion that seizes him 
when the guilty doings, of which his mother is an example, rise up into 
his memory, it is natural to employ the “ you,” and “your,” for “ your 
race,” “ your sex.” His final words are a brief summary of ali he has 
been aiming to convey,—‘ I say, we will have no more marriages. To 
anunnery, go."’ When once the thread of his i eye is caught, it is 
apparent that it runs unbroken through the mimicked irregularities of a 
mind o’erthrown, and no less is it evident that, in endeavouring to teach 
Ophelia resignation to her fate, it was far enough from his intention to be 
slanderous and unfeeling to ker. There is some coarseness inthe dress, 
which was not felt to be coarseness in Shakespeare’s time; but whatever 
else there may be of apparent railing was incident to the cruel task he 
had to perform—to impart to Ophelia, under the guise of au unhinged 
understanding, a conviction that marriage was impossible fur him and 
impolitic for her. 
We forbear to dilate on a variety of minute and unconnected points 
which it would be proper to mention in an edition of Shakespeare; but 
there are two trifling sentences that defied the acumen of Johnson, and, 
as far as we are aware, of all succeeding commentators, which we notice 
for the illustration they afford of the difficulties which beset even easy 
passages when they are viewed through the medium of some wrong idea. 
When Rosencrantz and Guildenstern inquire of Hamlet, on behalf of the 
King, where he has bestowed the body of Polonius, Hamlet replies, 
“The bedy is with the king, but the king is not with the body.” “This 
answer,” says Johnson, re do not comprehend ;” and he proposes an 
emendation to get rid of the contradiction. We think there are two ways 
in which a meaning may be extracted from the words of the old copies. 
First, itis possible that the doctor and his successors have erred in sup- 
posing that Hamlet spoke of the body of Polonius, whereas, according to 
his custom, he may be playing upon words, and under the term of “ the 
body,” may desiguate the King. The body of his uncle occupies the 
throne of Denmark, and in this sense the body is with the King; but he 
ig a usurper, and not a legitimate monarch, and therefore the King is not 
with the body. Another, and perhaps a still simpler interpretation, which 
leaves Johnson’s primary idea untouched, is this. By “ the body is with 
the king,’ may be meant that the corpse of Polonius is in the king's pa- 
lace; and by “the king is not with the body,” that the usurping mur- 
derer himself is not yet a corpse, as he deserves to be.—The second pas- 
sage is from the affected euphuisms of Osric, and relates to the fencing- 
match between Hamlet and Laertes. “The king, sir, hath laid, that in a 
dozen passes between yourself and him, he shall not exceed you three 
hits; be hath laid on twelve for nine.” On which Johnson observes: 
“This wager I do not understand. In a dozen passes one must exceed 
the other more or less than three hits. Nor can I comprehend how, in 
a dozen, there can be twelve tonine.” Johnson would not have missed 
the meaning ifhe had remembered that Osric never stoops to use the lan- 
guage of ordinary mortals. ‘He hath laid on twelve for nine” is not he 
has laid twelve ¢o nine, but he has wagered for nine out of twelve. The 
Kiag backs Hamlet. Laertes, who is the celebrated fencer of the age, is 
to give the Prince great odds:—the King stipulates out of the twelve 
passes for nine hits from Laertes without his being declared winner. So 
also in the former part of the sentence, “he shall not exceed you three 
hits,” does not mean that the sum of Laertes’ hits over Hamlet’s shall not 
be more than three. Ina dozen passes six hits each would place them 
on a par, and Osric calls Laertes’ excess the number of hits that he makes 
above his own half. This, the King bets, will not surpass three, render- 
ing the total amount nine, which tallies with the other form under which 
the bet is expressed. . 
Amid the endless discussions raised by the character of Hamlet, there 
is a perfect unanimity as to his mental supremacy. ‘ The play,” saysa 
writer in Black woods Magazine, “is a singular example of a piece of 
poe length, resting its interest upon the delineation of one character ; 
or Hamlet, his discourses, and the changes of his mind, are all the play. 
The other persons, even his father’s ghost, are important through him : 
and in himself it is the variation of his mind, and not the varying 
events ofhis life that affords the interest.” The simplest criticism is 
commonly the best. There are few remarks on Shakespeare’s plays more 





in some sort reflected in Hamlet. Hehas a mind wise and witty, ab” 
stract and practical ; the utmost reach of philusophical contemplation is 
mingled with the most penetrating sagacity in the affairs of life; playful 


that can agitate man. He exercises all his various faculties with sur- 
prising readiness. He passes without an effort “ from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,”—from his every-day character to acadibad Innacy. 
He divines, with the rapidity of lighting, the nature and motives of those 
who are brought into contact with him, fits in a moment his bearing and 





yep — in his reading, or heard inconversation. The worldly pru- 
of the maxims was just what wou'd hit his fancy, and such as his 
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of love, or crushing the sponges with sarcasm and invéétivé, OF talking 
euphuism with Osric, and sonrising while he talks it; whether he is ut- 
tering wise maxims, or welcoming the players with facetious gracions- 
ness —probing the inmost souls of others, or sounding the mysteries of 
hisown. His philosophy stands out conspicuous among the brilliant 
faculties which contend forthe mastery. _It is the ‘quality which gives 
weightand dignity tothe rest. It intermingles with all itsaction. He 
traces the most trifling incidents up to their general laws. His natural 
disposition is to lose himself in contemplation. He goes thinking out of 
the world. The commonest ideas that pass through his mind are invested 
with a wonderful freshness and originality. His meditations in the 
S—-- are on the trite notion that all ambition leads but to the grave. 
Bat what condensation, what variety, what picturesqueness, what in- 
tense, unmitigated gloom ! It is the finest sermon that was ever preach- 
ed against the vanities of life. ; 

So far, we imagine, all are agreed. But the motives which induce 
Hamlet to defer his revenge are still, and perhaps will ever remain, de- 
bateable ground. Thefavourite doctrine of late is, that the thinkin 
part of Hamlet predominated over the active—that he was as weak an | 
vacillating in performance as he was great in speculation. If this theory 
was borne out by his general conduct, it would no doubt amply account 
for his procrastination; but there is nothing to countenance mf much to 
refute the idea. Shakespeare has endowed iim with a vast energy of will. 
There could be no sterner resolve than to abandon every purpose of exist- 
ence that he might devote himself unfettered to his revenge: nor was 
ever resolution better observed. He breaks through his passion for 
Ophelia, and keeps it down, under the most trying circumstances, with 
such inflexible firmness, that an eloquent critic ime seriously questioned 
whether his attachment was real. The determination of his character 
appears again atthe death uf Polonius. An indecisive mind would have 
been shocked, if not terrified, at the deed. Hamlet dismisses him witha 
few contemptuous words as a man would brush awaya fly. He talks with 
even greater indifference of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, whom he 
sends to a “ sudden death, not shriving time allowed.” He has on these, 
and, indeed, on all occasions, a short and absolute way which only be- 
longs to resolute souls. The features developed in his very hesitation to 
kill the King are inconsistent with the notion that his hand refuses to 
perform what his head coutrives. He is always trying to persuade him- 
selfinto a conviction that it is his duty, instead of seeking evasions.” He 
is seized with a savage joy when the play supplies him with indubitable 
proof of his uncle’s guilt. His lan e then to Horatio is— 

“ is ’t not perfect conscience 
Toquit him with thisarm?” 
He wants, it is clear, neither will nor nerve to strike the blow. There is 
perhaps one supposition that will satisfy the phenomena, and it has, to 
vs, the recommendation that we think it is the solution Sie by 
Shakespeare himself. Hamlet, ina soliloquy, charges the delay on— 
** Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on th’ event.” 
The oblivion is merely the effect of the primary cause—* the craven 
scruple”—the conscience which renders him a coward. His uncle, after 
all, is king, he is the brother of his father, and the husband of his mother, 
and it was inevitable that he should shrink, in his cooler moments, from 
becoming his assassin. His hatred to his uncle, who has disgraced his 
family and disappointed his ambition, gives him personal inducements to 
revenge, which further blunt his purpose by leading him to doubt the 
purity of his motives. The admonition of the Ghost to him is, not to 
taint his mind inthe prosecution of his end; and no sooner has the 
poet a vanished than Hamlet, invoking the aid of supernatural powers, ex- 
claims— 
“QO all you host of heaven! O earth! What else ? 
And shall I couple hell ?—O fie !—” 


But the hell, whose support he rejects, is for ever returning to his mind 

and startling his conscience. It is this that makes him wish for the con- 
firmation of the play, for evil spirits may have abused him. Itis this 
which begets the apathy called oblivion, for inaction affords relief to 
doubt. It is this which produces his inconsistencies, for conscience calls 
him different ways, and whenhe obeys in one direction he is haunted by 
the feeling that he should have gone in the other. If he contemplated 
the performance of a deed which looks outwardly more like murder than 
judicial retribution, he trembles lest, after all, he should be perpetrating 
an unnatural crime ; or if, on the other hand, he turns to view his uncle's 
misdeeds, he fancies there is more of cowardly scrupulosity than justice 
in his backwardness, and abounds in self-reproaches at the weakness of 
his hesitation. And thus he might for ever have halted between two 
opinions if the King himself, by filling up the measure of his iniquities 

had not swept away his scruples. 

——— 
ANOTHER “VENING WITH POETRY AND OUR 
LATER POETS. 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 

Deep Emotion—bright expressive Thoughts rising to embody and 
illustrate it—Words so cunningly interwoven together, as at once to 
speak the thoughts and to charm the sense of harmony,—these are the 
essential elements of the highest Poetry. Feeling, Thought, Language ; 
the fire that heats, the meta/ that glows, the mould that shapes, and per- 
fects, and delivers into visible beauty the consummate product! 





presence of one of these constituents without the others, and the conse- 
quent imperfection—nay, in numerous cases, the utter impracticability of 
the great result to which they are equally designed to contribute. Yet 
it is also certain that the presence of the three is not always and abso- 
lutely necessary; that in some cases a result of great excellence in its 
own class or kind is attainable where the first of them, at least, is almost 
wholly absent. Thoughts clear and true, delivered in harmonious verse, 
compose in themselves an admirable result; seldom, indeed, where 
manently and extensively popular, without some infusion of a higher 
element; but yet, even independent of that higher element, conveying a 
large measure of pure and justifiable gratification. Not to speak of that 
class of poetical—at least of rhythmical—compositions in which the 
purely ludicrous is alone contempla'ed, we cannot forget that nearly the 
entire original writings of Pope and of Boileau, the larger portion of all 
that is valuable in Dryden, and a considerable amount cf the most ex- 
quisite productions of Horace, are of a kind in which even when (as in 
the Rape of the Lock and the Dunciad) the play of — fancy is rapid, 
brilliant, and various beyond description,’ there is little or no impulse of 
emotion in the originat invention, or communication of emotion to the 
reader. There has always indeed been a current suspicion that the title 
of Poetry belonged to much of this beautiful manufacture of intellect in 
only a qualified sense; a controversy fought out upon the special case of 
Pope in a rapid fire of pamphlets some years since ; but fought with lit- 
tle satisfactory issue, because the disputants seem not to have succeeded 
either in agreeing upun any settled method of inquiry, or in ascertaining 
any determinate criterion. That criterion, it is submitted, can only be 
found by fixing, in the first instance, the ultimate object of Poetry. And 
on this point the truth seems to be, that that object is not absolutely sin- 
gic; that there are at the least two very different aims in oetical com- 
position ; constituting two classes fundamentally distinct ; of which, how- 
ever, the one is so incomparably beyond the other in eminence, os natu- 
rally to have absorbed to itself nearly the whole honours and dignities of 
the Art. Theorists have made the sole object of Poetry the communicat- 
ing ot pleasure; and theorists have made it little more than the commu- 
nication of profit and improvement; and theorists have combined both ;— 
all equally with failure of perspicuity and completeness. The controver- 
sy just alluded to, onthe poetical merits of the writings of Pope, brought 
out the deficiency, thuugh it hardly effected muc towards supply- 
ing it, ; 
fthe main or sole object of Poetry be (as some of the old theorists 
decreed) to please, it would be hard to refuse the title of Poetry in its 
highest sense to these delightful creations ; while if only to profit and im- 
prove, a metrical version of pure philosophic speculation could scarcely 
be excluded from the definition. But these conceptions are at once too 
indefinite and tooexclusive. The proper scope of nearly all which man- 
* His reasons for not killing the King when he is praying have been 
held to be an excuse. But if Shakespeare had anticipated the criticism, 
he could not have guarded against it more effectually. Hamlet has just 


uttered the soliloquy, 








—‘* Now could I drink hot blood, 

And do such bitter business as the day 

Would quake to look on.” 
In this frame he passes his uncle’s closet, and is for once at least equal to 
any emergency. His first thoughtis to kill him at his devotions ; his 
second, that in that case Claudius will go to heaven. Instantly his father’s 
sufferings rise into his mind; he contrasts the happy future of the 
criminal with the purgatory of the victim, and the contemplation exas- 
perates him into a genuine desire fora fuller revenge. 1 he threat re- 
lieves him from the reproach of inactivity, and he falls back into his form 











retorts to their individual peculiarities : ia equally ac home whether be is 
mocking Polonius with hidden raillery, or issipating Ophelia’s dreams 





er self. 


Nothing is more commonly verified than the abundant possibility of the ° 
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kind have in all ages agreed to regard as the truest manifestations of un- 
doubted Poetry nd it is in constant reference to that judgment alone 
that any profitable investigation of such a question can ever be carried 
on), is not simply to please, stil) less simply to please by imitation (how 
could a notion so frigid and superficial have ever satisfied a Greek ?) nor 
yet simply to profit or improve :—but to exalt and ennoble by the special 
ministry of Imagination. This is the main and principal object of all 
which is essentially and eminently poetic, though it be not absolutely the 
only one.—And before going further, it is from this point of view (and 
with particular reference to the former of these theories) that we can 
discern one of the prim distinctions which must never be forgotten 
among those many analogies of Poetry and Painting that have made the 
‘ut pictura poesis a proverbial maxim, and that unquestionably have been 
the chief supports of the imitative theory of poetical art. In painting, 
precise and accurate imitation claims to be, if not always an essential, yet 
always a real and genuine instance, of the Art. It is manifestly otherwise 
in Poetry. The minute detail that we admire in a Flemish picture, if ex- 
actly translated into words, would be not merely not poetry, but insuf- 
ferably grovelling prose. In so very limited a degree can poetry be st l- 
ed “an imitative art;” the real truth being, that if either extreme—tior 
either would be an extreme—were to he ahugted, the theory that pro- 
nounced it an Art abandoning or rejecting imitation, would probably be 
nearer the trath ; its usual aim being (while of course employing of neces- 
sity for its purpose the elements of our nature) to transcend the simply 
natural and customary; less to copy, than (according to its etymology) to 
“make” or ey Re is neuen, too, we na speak of the gy 
inting, the different degrees of poety in different paintings and dilf- 
yh men =. Fhe a form of eagusssion which involves the conviction that 
the poetical element is altogether distinct from the purely imitative - 
cess. The test above stated at once determines when and why. e 
émitation is but a means, and must be estimated solely by its tendency to 
the end it contemplates. So far as it exalts by stimulating and supporting 
Imagination, so far it performsits office, whether on pageor canvas. But 
on both it may not enly fail in this office, but actually contract, and chill, 
and d e Imagination. The same principle holds ina certain degree 
in Music also. he “Battle of Prague,” the “ Railway Overture,” are a 
bundle of imitations; we hear (and as we hear, vainly “ wish the difficul- 
ty impossible”) the roar of the cannon, the groans of the dying, and 
in, the whistle of the steam, and the rumble of the train; how much 
of this will you find in a symphony of Beethoven, in a mass of Mozart ?* 
This may suffice, as regards the Imitative theory of Art; if we may ven- 
ture thus briefly and unceremoniously to discuss a theory so long dor- 
mant, and so highly authorized. The general doctrine, however, which 
makes pleasure the object of Poetry is not therefore to be wholly re- 
jected: it is not the sole object, nor the chief object, but it would be 
unsafe and pedantic to deny that it may be an object. Let us say, then, 
that pleasure, attainable through vivid imagery, and harmonious language, 
is the object of a distinct and inferior class of poetical composition, but a 
class which has a right to the name, even as Reason and Sense, though 
radically distinct, have both a right to the designation of human, when 
both exhibited by man. In the very same composition, too, both classes 
will frequeatly be found combined; the pleasurable poetry of fancy, that 
recreates and amuses, suddenly shooting up on the wings of Imagination, 
into the loftier regions of the beautiful, the pathetic, and the sublime ;— 
an additional reason for not refusing to both the same general title. Nor 
with these observations, which it would be easy to extend and illustrate, 
will the student find much difficulty in seeing his way through the inter- 
esting but obscure controversy which suggested them. 

The great and commanding object of poetry being, then, not merely to 
please, nor merely to instruct, though indirectly it do both, and may some- 
times directly make either an object without forfeiting its title; but chief- 
ly and essentially to fill and exalt the soul through the agency of the ima- 
ee qm to produce emotion, and so not merely to instruct; to produce 

igh and ennobling emotion, and so not merely to please ;—we are forced 
to deny to the mere combination of felicitous thought with harmonious 
expression, the higher honours of the muse. “ We may ask,” exclaims 
the great biographer of our poets, triumphantly, “if Pope be not a poet, 
where is poetry to be found?” Far be it from us to attempt removing 
one laure! leaf from the garland of a writer absolutely unapproached in 
his own department, and who, under whatever title, will ever occupy 
one of the loftiest places in our literature; but when Johnson asked his 
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the close of their leader’s harangue. cast down the book, unable to pro- 
ceed until he had worked off the excitement of the tremendous vision 
they evoked before his imagination. 
ere susceptibility of deep emotion then, though so often the only pet. 
cible qualification of candidates for tical distinction, is undou tedly 
the least rare and precious of its requisites. It is, however, directly or in- 
directly, not the less a real requisite. A curious and interesting field of 
speculation is opened, when we nevertheless remember how uently 
very little of this temperament is superficially observable in the actual 
‘character of some of the greatest poets, or even in the process itself of 
composition. We skall, with the much-enduring reader's leave, bestow 
a pornene® or two on this point. 
It will be easily understood, then, that however profoundly affected the 
gue Artist of imaginative creation may be by his own visions, or rather 
y tke Ideal of Beautiful and Sublime to which these visions give dis- 
tinctness and specification, yet many things occur in the very process of 
composition to disguise and temper the workings of such emotions. The 
images themselves seldom come upon him with the suddenness with 
which they strike the reader; and thus nearly all the heightening efficacy 
of surprise and wonder is lost. The intension of mind necessary in order 
to produce, collect, and dispose his materials, diverts and checks the cur- 
rent of mere feeling ; digging slowly from the mine, and patiently set- 
ting his jewels, he is too anxiously occupied to feel as the spectator who 
suddenly enters the treasure-house, and catches at a glance, in all its per- 
fected splendour, the magnificent carcanet he has formed. The intellec- 
tual labour subdues and tranquillizes the violence of the emotion. The 
very consciousness of his being engaged in producing with a direct view 
to affect others, as contrasted with simple self-abandonment, alters the 
by nature of the process from an end to a means; and so, from a work 
of feeling to a work of understanding, with a view to feeling. He is not 
so much warming himself as kindling the fire that is to warm others. 
Nevertheless, that we may not seem to concede too much, we would still 
insist that this is rather in the progress of the work than in its outset and 
origin. Its foundation must be laid deep in the heart. The subject itself 
must have originally aroused and possessed the spirit; its grandeur or its 
beauty (at first, no 2oubt, Nea | seized, but on that very account, per- 
) 





haps, more powerfully influential)—must have interested the soul in its 
ee) gs recesses. The fire must be hot within, before at the last he speaks 
with his tongue. Once, indeed, familiar with his theme, that very tami- 
liarity reduces emotion. He becomes accustomed to the presence that 
hauntshim. It is a “ familiar spirit ;” and as such he ceases to dread it. 
The joyous steeds trample the earth in their course, and toss their proud 
foreheads to the sky, as they bound exultingly beneath the chariot; but 
he has them effectually “ in hand”—they know their master. Let us add 
another contribution to the explanation of the problem. Remembered 
emotions, which leave behind them their own fainter traces, will at times 
do the work of ardent present feeling ; and yet we remember only what 
we have possessed ; the poet need not be under the immediate pressure of 
indignation to utter the indignant ode of patriotism, or under the immedi- 
ate sway of love to describe its delicate shadowings. But he must in al- 
most all cases of successful Art, have felt both, and conceive them now 
felt; and in the glory or the beauty of each he must even now have a direct 
object of feeling, if he would teach others to feel either. 

And this leads us toa more general and comprehensive answer to the 
whole. The case before us is but an instance of a very general law, which 
can muster its thousand parallel instances. In all cases alike, emotion be- 
comes fainter as action becomes habitual, and as, therefore, emotion is 
less needed to urge it; and this, even though it be in the remembrance 
of the emotion, in its presupposition as something natural and noble, that 
the whole impulse to action may be found. The warrior needs not al- 
ways the fierce and fiery impulse that first urged him among the embat- 
tled ranks of the enemy; but he retains the stimulating recollection, he 
knows it is thus he has felt, and should naturally feel; he can even with- 
out much difficulty voluntarily revive it. But it is unnecessary; a gra- 
ver and calmer feeling has long since taken its place; does its work, and 
does it better; the precipitate slowly deposited from that tumultuous 
fermentation. The wedded lover (to select a still more apposite illustra- 
tion) gradually exchanges for his first impassioned ardour the gentler, 
but even deeper and more influential, feeling of habitual tenderness and 
attachment :—the Poet is but the enamoured of a more mysterious love, 
the votary of a diviner Egeria, the solitary Spirit of the Beautiful. We 





exulting question, and demanded where else was the recusant of Pope's 
— merits to look for poetry, did he pause to remember, or could he 

ave seriously ventured to deny, how much of all that is highest and 
deepest in poetry would remain absolutely unknown and unsuspected, 
by one whose studies had never extended Sayoud the admirable verse of 
Pope? But we proceed. 

8 high excellence, then, in thought and in its expression, may exist 
without constituting essential Poetry, so still more constantly do we ob- 
serve, in the next place, how little the mere susceptibility of emotion is of 
itself sufficient for this high and rare attainment. And this is the more to 
be noted, that it is to the forgetfulness of it the world owes the greater 
portion of the numberless vain and abortive efforts that are perpetually 
made to achieve poetical reputation, by those to whom nature has given 
sensitive hearts, But has given nothing more. 

Emotion—susceptibility of profound emotion—is, in a common physi- 
cal sense, almost universal; but even in the sense subservient to poetry, 
it cannot be pronounced rare. The distinction just insinuated is simply 
this, that nearly all men are capable of deep feeling, in matters that di- 
rectly or indirectly concern themselves; and that most minds of any cul- 
tivation—many even apart from all cultivation—are capable of experi- 
encing considerable emotion in cases, whether real or imaginary, that are 
merely submitted with vividness to the view of imagination, and that 
have no personal gg rre, days yee Every delighted reader of poetry is 
an instance. The Arab by his desert fire, hanging on the mysterious tale 
of Afrit, Gin, and Goule, with brow contorted and pausing breath—still 
possessed by the fancied terrors of the story, however often heard—is a 
palmary instance. The operation is instantaneous; nor is it necessary, 
with many critics, to maintain that any dlusory conviction of reality is re- 
quisite in order to effect it; the mere description or conception of affec- 
ting circumstances is in itself sufficient to move the feelings; perhaps, in 
numerous cases of reality, effects this result even before, and independ- 
ently of, that belief of the reality of the circumstances, which neverthe- 
less as an accompanying conviction so powerfully deepens and heightens 
the impressions.t Be this, however, as it may, the mere susceptibility 
of receiving the emotion, though capable of great cultivation, is certainly 
no exclusive privilege. All perfect poetry must tend to re-produce the 
emotion that produced itself; on the success of this operation its claims 
wholly depend. The poet propagates poets without end, momentary sha- 
rers of his own inspiration ; his soul undergoes a sort of perpetual trans- 
migration, through an infinite series of enraptured students. The reader 
is himself the poet of the moment; feels as he felt—nay, often more 
deeply, because more suddenly, and, therefore, more forcibly than the 
author himself, in the process of production, felt. This is that earthly life 
after death so many great spirits have coveted and found. The divine 
hour (wherever, whenever, it was—why can no token guide the pilgrim 
to such haunts, or the chronologist to such hours 1) when the awful Form 
of “the Archangel ruined” first grew up before the sightless eyes of 
Milton; the hour when Shakspeare first caught a glimpse of tempted, 
terrible Macbeth; or Dante looked through the prison grating, and be- 
held the starving father among his dead sons; or saw with stern pity that 
lost Francesca stooping with be lover over the same perilous page; or 
yet more mournful—his Madonna della Pia, dying amid the pestilential 
solitudes of the Maremma,—that hour is not perishable; it is mirrored in 
ten thousand thousand other hours, where the same picture rises un- 
changed before other minds, and moves to similar emotions; faintly or 
fully, as it may be (for, in the school brocard, omne recipitur secundum mo- 
dum recipientis), here hardly awaking the dormant soul to feeling, here 
arousing, stimulating, transporting; as with him$ who, when he came to 

those stupendous lines describing the acclamations of the infernal host at 








. * Yet Beethoven, and the greater Handel, were not averse to attempt- 
in these musical imitations in their own noble way, occasionally. Such 
achievements, however, can hardly rank in the highest style of either. 
It isa deeper and finer form of the principle when the musical strain 
does not attempt the mere imitation of sounds (the dashing of a storm, 
the onset of battle, and the like), but adopts the general torm of sound 
that commonly accompanies 4 special form of feeling—e. g. gradual ris- 
ing in the musical scale to express progressive joy, &c., in which Handel 
abounds. Such imitations as “the crooked straight,” in the beautiful 
— song of the Messiah, found in such a place, and such a composer, 
can only be compared to the puns in Shakspeare. 

t Or (if we had time to enlarge on this curious but subtle speculation), 
we might, perhaps, distinguish between actual reality, and what may be 
called Aypothetical reality ; meaning by the latter, that ideal assumption 
vfa fact as such, which, whether the fact be true or imaginary, is neces- 
por yop 4 to my ae —_ and circumstances consistently ; but 
whicd is altogether distinct from any, even momen ‘ ’ 
seality. g y tary, belief of its actual 

$ Lyttleton, if we remember rightly 


need not, therefore, marvel that in his case, too, the enthusiastic excite- 
ment of his first passionate devotion should subside; that the great and 
heroic in man, the vast, the appalling, the subduing, invisible Nature, 
should disturb him no longer with the almost oppressive power they first 
exercised ;* but give way to a calmer and surer principle—a principle 
that can arouse and animate the intellectual faculties to action, at once 
with greater certainty of operation, and with less expenditure of feeding. 
Indeed it may be truly said, that were the Poet perpetually to need the 
ardent emotions of his earlier days, to stimulate his maturer labours, the 
very machinery of intellect could not stand the exhaustion; it would be 
rent and shattered, like an overcharged engine, by the expansive force 
within. But the intellectual faculties subservient to Poetical composi- 
tion really come more and more promptly to obey, on less and less amount of 
impulse. In many illustrious instances the richness and vivacity of ima- 
gination appear to have increased with years; the scenery of Milton’s 
Paradise has even more in it of pure romance than his earlier creations, 
exquisite as they were; the prose-poetry of Burke spark)es with more 
abundant imagery in his latest writings than in any belonging to 
the more active and energetic period of his middle age. Eloquentia 
urendo clarescit. If the ardour of emotion is lessened, yet the smoke and 
vapour of passion exhale, and the fire clears and brightens as it settles.t 
Thus, then, it is, that the emotion (of high admiration for the Beautiful, 
of sympathy with the Moral Sublime, of romantic personal attachment, 
and the like) which first urged the poet to the exercise of his divine Art, 
that he might gratify the noble emotion in himself, and convey it to 
others, gradually make way fora calm habitual conviction that the objects 
of these feelings deserve them, and an habitual facility inthe use of all the 
resources of the art to embody that conviction, or to diffuse the appropri- 
ate emotions. And probably this very tranquillizing of the impetuosity of 
emotion in the poet himself, may leave more room for that play of the in- 
tellectual faculties which is to excite it in others; for the versatile acti- 
vity of imagination, for the sedulous observation of the sources and se- 
crets of melody in verse, for the presiding, harmonizing operation of 
judgment. 

But, after all, these are characteristics—the proportion of strong feeling 
to intellectual effort—that will differ in degree and measure in each indi- 
vidual case; though the general rule will probably be found as we have 
stated it. There is one form of emotion which, hewever, it can hardly be 
doubted, must, in a high degree, accompany the exercise of Imagination 
in itsnobler forms, to the very last—the pleasurable consciousness of the 
exercise itself. There can be no question that some of the crises 
of the great poetical achievements must have been most ravishing 
“experiences.” Comus, for example, poured out in the virgin youth of 
Milton’s muse, could scarcely have been other than a delightful exercise 
of fancy. Toa visionary like Shelley, those strange wild pictures of 
faery landscape that he loved to create, must have formed a bewitching 
abandonment of the whole soul toimaginative impressions ; the structure 
of the verse costing him but little labour, he wandered among those lone 
and lovely valleys—those ‘‘ panther-peopled forests,” and “ blosmy dells,”’ 
as we do in dreams. And even in those more arduous forms of poetry, 
which require all the concentrated energies of the whole intellect, the 
very consciousness of power must be a source and sustainer of a high and 








* A well known and beautiful passage of Wordsworth has described a 
change in the progress of the Poetical Life not wholly unlike what is 
here intended :— 

“The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; .the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite: a feeling and a love, 
That had no need ofa remoter charm, &c. 


“ That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor moan, nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed, for such loss, | would believe 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not asin the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, &.” 

Lines composed near Tintern Abbey. 

t Sir Joshua Reynolds generalizes this fact; and there were very few 
more competent judges. “Iam persuaded,” he writes (Discourse of 
September 10, 1776), “that there is scarce a poet to be found, from Ho- 
mer down to Dryden, who preserved a sound mind in a sound body, and 
continued practising his profession to the very last, whose latter works are 
not as replete with the fre of imagination as those which were produced in 





hie more youthful days.” 
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peculiar emotion. The spirit reckons on itself, and it finds the reckonin 

safe. It “calls for things that are not, and they come.”* It asks for 
thoughts and words to express the vague and shadowy conception that 
looms vaster and vaster to the inward eye; and the thoughts in joyous 
hosts obey the call, and the words spontaneously weave themselves to- 
gether, and enwrap tae thoughts in a drapery so fine and flexible, that 
every soft and rounded swell in the outline of beauty, and every vigorous 
muscle of the manlier thought, is exhibited and preserved. The proud 
sense of power in all this, must surely be in itself no inconsiderable hap- 
piness. There is pleasure attached to all physical activity on this side of 
weariness; and pleasure no less in this loftiest form of mental exertion; a 
pleasure like that of the painter, as the Mind-Picture slowly images itself 
on the canvas; or of the Sculptor, as the pure and colourless inward 
ideal of Form is gradually borne into the outward world of realities.t 

To be continued. 


re 
VILLAGE TALES FROM THE BLACK FOREST. 


Village Tales from the Black Forest, translated from the German of 
Auerbach, by Meta Taylor. 


The interest of these tales depends upon the severe and unadorned 
truthfulness of the delineation of character, rather than upon variety of in- 
cident, the expression of highly wrought feeling, or artificial management 
of plot. As the name of the author is advancing into notoriety, we think 
it right to give our readers an example of his style, for which purpose 
we select perhaps not the best, but the shortest, and jor that reason the 
most suitable for our pages, of the tales. 


THE BROTHERS. 


In the thinly inhabited little street, called the “‘ Kniebis,” in the village 
of Nordstetten, stands a small house, which, besides a stable and a shed, 
has only three windows, partly patched with paper. At the top garret 
window hangs a shutter, suspended by asingle hinge, and threatening to 
fall on the heads of the passers-by. Behind the house is a garden which, 
although small, is divided into two by a hedgerow of withered thorns. 

In this house lived two brothers, who had kept up a constant and bit- 
ter enmity for fourteen years. As in the garden, so also in the house, 
everything was divided into two parts, from the garret widow down 
to the little cellar. The trap-door was open; but in thecellar below, 
each of the brothers had his own stores, shut off by laths, and locked up. 
Padlocks were put on all the doors, as if an attack of thieves were hourly 
expected. The stable belonged to one brother, the shed to the other; 
not a word was spoken in the house, except an occasional oath, mutter- 
ed by one of the brothers. 

Michael and Conrad (so the brothers were named) were advanced in 
years, and both were single. Conrad had been married, but his wife had 
died early : and Michael had always remained a bachelor. 

A large old chest was the cause of this feeling between the brothers. 
Upon the death of their mother everything had been divided between. 
them ; for their sister, who had married ron settled in the village, had al- 
ready received her portion. Conrad declared he had bought the chest 
with his own money, which he earned by breaking stones upon the roads. 
He said that he had only lent it to his mother, and at her death it be- 
came his property again. Michael, on the contrary, asserted that, as 
Conrad had always lived with his mother, and been maintained by her, 
he could not possess any property of hisown. After an angry ; pe vm 
between the brothers, the affair was referred to the bailiff, and after- 
wards to the court at Horb; and it was finally decreed that, as they 
could not settle the matter amicably, everything in the house, incladin 
the chest in dispute, should be ald by auction, and the proceeds share 
between them. Even the house itself was put up for sale, but as no pur- 
chaser could be found, the brothers were obliged to keep it. 

They had now to repurchase their own goods and chattels, their beds, 
and other things, by public auction. To Conrad this was a great grief, 
for he had more feeling than is ordinarily met with. There are in every 
house many things which possess a value beyond their merket price ; 
for thoughts and recollections are attached to them, in which the world 
at large can have no share. Such things ought to be preserved, and 
quietly handed down from generation to generation, that their worth 
may remain unimpaired; for, as soon as they pass into the hands of 
strangers, their value, as a sacred inheritance, is lost. ; 

Conrad repeatedly shook his head, as these thoughts crossed his mind 
when some old piece of household furniture was knocked down to him: 
and when his mother’s hymn-book with its silver clasps and studs was 
offered for sale, and a pedlar took it in his hand to weigh the silver, the 
blood flew to his face, and he bid for the book at any price. At last came 
the time for the chest to besold. Michael hemmed aloud, looked at his 
brother with an air of defiance, and instantly bid a considerable sum. 
Conrad quickly bid a florin more, without raising his eyes, and all the 
while counting the buttons on his jacket. But Michael, looking boldly 
around him, still bid higher. No other person advanced more ; but out of 
bravado neither of the brothers would let the other have the thing in dis- 
pute; moreover each thought to himself that he should only have to pay 
the half, and so went on higher and higher. At length the chest was 
knocked down to Conrad for eight-and-twenty florins, more than five 
times its worth. 

For the first timé Conrad now raised his eyes and his look was quite 
altered ; he cast a scornful glance at Michael, and, trembling with rage, 
exclaimed, ““ When you die, I'll make you a present of the chest 
for a coffin! These were the last words he spoke to him for fourteen 

ears. 

7 The story of the chest soon spread through the village, and became the 
subject of general raillery and jokes. When any one met Conrad, he re- 
marked how shamefully Michae! had behaved; and the former worked 
himself up by degrees into afury. The two brothers were of very dif- 
ferent dispositions, and each pursued his own way in life. Conrad “Te 
a cow, which he used to yoke with his neighbour Christian’s cow for field 
work ; whilst in his spare time he broke stones on the roads, for which 
he was paid sixpence aday. He was very short sighted, and walked un- 
steadily ; and whenever he struck a spark to light his pipe, he held the 
tinder close to his nose, to make sure that it was alight; so, throughout 
the village he went by the name of “ Blind Conrandle.”’ 

Michael was the very reverse of his brother; he was tall and slim, and 
walked with a firm step, carrying himself with all the air of a peasant; 
not that he was one exactly, but it was useful to him in his trade to ap- 
pearso. He dealt in old horses, and people have a much greater conti- 
dence in a horse which they purchase from a fellow in a smock frock.— 
Michael had once been a farrier, but was unlucky in business; so he 
either sold or let his fields, gave himself up to horse dealing, and lived 
the life of a gentleman. He was a person of great importance through- 
out the country; for a distance of six or eight miles round he knew the 
exact state of all the stables, just as well as a statesman knows the atatis- 
tics of foreign countries, and the position of different cabinets; and, as 
the latter learns the disposition of the people through the | somese jour- 
nals, so Michael sounded the country folks, and got at his information 1n 
the public houses. In every village, too, he had some idle fellow as his 
resident, with whom he held frequent secret conferences, and who in all 
cases of need used to despatch an express—in his own person—to Mi- 
chael, a job for which he merely demanded a bottle of wine. But Michael 
had also his secret agents, who instigated the stable lads to acts of revolt ; 
and it generally happened that he had in his shed (which served him for 
a stable) some jaded old horse, which he tricked out for sale in a new 
campaign; he coloured the hair over its eyes, filed its teeth, and though 
the poor beast could no longer eat anything else but bran, what cared 

he? The next market day he was sure to get rid of it for more than its 
worth. ‘ 
On these occasions he had his peculiar tricks and stratagems; for in- 
stance, he used to place some accomplice in the market-place, who would 
pretend to want to make an exchange; then they would come to high 
words, and Michael would cry aloud, “ I can’t exchange; I have neither 
food nor stall-room, and if I have to sell the horse for a dollar, it can’t 
be helped, go he must.” At another time he would play a still deeper 
trick; for a few pence he got some poor bumpkin to ride the horse m4 
and down the market, as il it were his own, and then said to the bystand- 
ers,—* Ah, if a fellow had that horse who knew how to manage him, he 


t “ L’ Imagination, feconde enchanteresse, ; 
Qui fait mieux que garder, et que se souvenir, 
Retrace le passe, devance Vavenir, 
Refait tout ce qui fuit, fait tout ce qui doit etre ; 
Dit a I’ un d’ exister, a |’ autre de renditre; 

Et comme a |’ Eternel, quand sa voix |’ appella, 


; — 9? 
L’ étre encore auneant lui repond, me voila ! 





De LiLLe. 
The proximity of the sublime to the ridiculous was Napoleon's ——— 
ite maxim. The last of the above lines is one of the many instances tha 
offer themselves, in Poetry as in Life, where it is not easy to determine 
at once to which class the case belongs. We fear the balance # rather 


againet the Abbé. 
® « The mortal and the marble still at strife, 








And timidly expanding into life.” 
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would soon bring him into condition, and make ¢ handsome beast of him : 
his makeis ot; he wants nothing but flesh, and then he would fetch 
his twenty dollars at the least.” , Lhe We 

Then Michael soon found a senteies bargained with him for a com- 
mission fee, and thus gota double profit by the sale of his own horse.— 
He hated any law transactions, which required a guarantee for sound- 
ness; and, when pushed to this extremity, would rather sacrifice a couple 
of florins than enter into any such engagement: nevertheless, he had of- 
ten a law-suit on his hands, which ate up the horse together with the 
profit. Still there was such a charm in this free, roving, and idle life, 
that, taking the good with the bad, Michael could not resolve to give up 
horse-dealing. Fie acted on the principle, ‘‘ Never go home from market 
without striking a bargain.” The Jews were also very useful to him, 
and he in turn played into their hands. 

When Michael, on his way to market or return home, saw Conrad 
breaking stones upon the road, he cast a look at him, half in pity, half in 
scorn, and thought, “Poor devil! breaking stones there from morning till 
night for sixpence a day, whilst I can earn, even with moderate good 
luck, six florins.” Conrad, short-sighted as he was, noticed his brother’s 
scornful look, and worked away, banging and splitting the stonestill they 
flew right and left. We shall see, howeve., which got on best in the 
world. Michael was a great favourite in the ——_ ‘or he could go on 
telling tales from morning til! night, and knew all the tricks and ways of 
the world. Of better things he certainly knew little ; for, though he oc- 
casionally went to church, he went, as too many do, without giving a 
thought to what he heard, and without bettering his life. 

Conrad too had his faults, foremost amongst which was his enmity to his 
brother, and the manner in which he showed this. When any oneasked 
him, “ How does your brother Michael go on?” he only answered by 
making a sign with his hand under his chin, as much as to say, ‘“ Some 
day or other he will be hanged!” The folks were of course not sparing 
in putting this question, yom a great shout always followed when they 
got Conrad to give his usual reply. In other ways, too, the villagers ex- 
cited the mutual enmity of the brothers, not exactly out of malice, but for 
idle fun. Michael, however, only shrugged his shoulders contemptu- 
-_ - when they talked of Conrad as “ the poor devil.” 

The brothers never remained together in the same room; if they 
chanced to meet in the village inn, or in their sister’s house, one of them in- 
stantly hurried away. Nobody thought of areconciliation between them, 
and, whenever two men quarrelled, it was a proverbial saying, ‘“‘ They 
lived like Michael and Conrad.” 

At home the brothers spoke not a word, nor did they ever look at one 
another when they met. Nevertheless, if either of them observed that 
the other was unwell and kept his bed, he would instantly run to his 
sister who lived at some distance, and say to her, ‘Go up, and see him; 
I think something is the matter with him.” And on his return home he 
would move about and work yuietly and without noise, so as not to dis- 
turb the other. But abroad, and among the neighbours, Michael and 
Conrad lived in perpetual enmity, and no one imagined that a spark of 
affection still existed in their hearts. 

This state of things continued for fourteen years. Meanwhile, by con- 
stantly buying and selling, all the money which Michael gained from the 
sale of his two fields had slipped through his fingers, he knew not how. 
But Conrad had bought another field from a neighbour who was about to 
emigrate, and had paid nearly all the purchase-money. Michael now set 
up as a kind of agent or adviser to other people in making their bargains, 
and he calculated that, by the sale of another field, he should bring mat- 
ters round, and set himself up in business again. “‘ And there arose up a 
new king in Egypt.’ The villagers of Nordstetten might, in a peculiar 
manner, apply this verse of Exodus to themselves. The old parson was 
dead ; he had been a good man, but had let things go their own way. 
His successor, on the contrary, wasa zealous young man, who was for set- 
ting ee thing to rights; and certainly he accomplished a good deal. 
One Sunday, after morning service, the peasants were sitting and chat- 
ting together on the timbers which lay near the village pump, and which 
were intended to build the new engine house. Michael was one of the 
group; he sat with his elbows fixed on his knees, looking on the ground 
and chewing astraw. Little Peter, the son of John the watchman, a bo 
of five years old, ran past, when one of the villagers called to the chil 
and said, putting his hand into his pocket, “ Hollo, Peter! here’s a hand- 
ful of nuts for you, if you make a face like Conrad. What does Conrad 
do?” The child shook his head, and was running off; for he was a sensi- 
ble little urchin, and wasafraid of Michael ; but they held him fast, till at 
last he made the sign of hanging under his chin. At this there was a 
shout of laughter, that might be heard through the whole villa e But 
when the boy asked for the nuts, it turned out that the man whe had 
promised them had none; and a freshshout arose as the boy ran up to the 

cheat and gave him a kick. Meanwhile the new parson had pode 4 down 
thie little hill by the court-house, and stood watching all that passed; but 
just as the boy Peter was going to be beaten for his demand of the nuts, 
the pomwe stepped ony up, and snatched the boy away. Instantl ; 
all the peasants drew back, and took off their caps. The parson pre 
beckoned to the sexton, who happened to be standing by, to accompan 
him through the village, and learnt from him the whole story about the 
enmity of the brothers, and all that we have related above. The follow- 
ing Saturday, as Conrad was breaking stones in the village, he received 
an invitation to call upon the parson the next morning after service He 
stared at the sexton, his pipe went out, and for a ininute the stone re- 
mained unbroken under his wooden-soled shoe. He could not conceive 
what was to happen at the parsonage, and would gladly have gone that 
very instant. The invitation was brought to Michael just as he was 
“polishing the Sunday boots” of an old horse, for so he called cleaning 
the hoofs. He was whistling a snatch of a song, but sto »ped short in the 
middle, knowing full well the lecture that was in store for him, and glad 
fe Sane time to prepare a saucy reply, scraps of which he muttered to 

On Sunday morning the parson preached 
133d Psalm: ‘“ Behold, ath good a aes rag ae mel a Seal 
together in unity.”” He pointed out how all earthly happiness and for- 
tune are as nothing, unless shared and enjoyed with those who have rest 
ed with us on the same mother’s breast. He showed how those event é‘ 
can never be happy in this world, nor blest in the next, whose childre ‘ 
are me ge from one another by envy, hatred, or malice ; he quaed 
the example of Cain and Abel, and showed how brotherly hate was the 
first cause of sin. All this, and much more, the parson spoke with aclear 
and thundering voice, till the people said, one to another, “He'll bring 
the walls about our ears!” But alas! it is often easier to move e 
walls than the hardened hearts of men. Barbara wept bitterl ? er 
thought of the conduct of her brothers; and although the arson : id : 
ed his remarks to his auditors at large, and urged ever, | om 2 fe his 
aye u pn Ss heart, and ask himself whether he had a ies affection for 
Michecl ont ro io every One present felt sure that he referred to 

_The two brothers ‘were standing not far ; Mic 
bit his cap, which he held between bis ol cee rte come 
with open mouth; and once, when their eyes met the fell fr m M, 
chael’s hand, and he stooped down quickly to ick it -~ setae 28 

The psalm tune ended with a soft and = dent pha but, before 
last sounds died away, Michael had left the church and ‘we } pon ain ra 

ss eee ag Fn - = locked, so he went into the sina ted 
itood for a time beside the bee-hives, watching elie al 
little creatures. ‘“ They beow ast ake tent ar? ae ore oh 
self; “and I, too, have no Sunday in my wa of li eattet in a 
regular day of work,” Then, again, he thou ht A te ~d fone “ 
brothers and sisters live together in ‘such a hive ‘and ail werk like thie 
ein But he did not give way to these thoughts long, and resolved 
thel — parson lecture him. As he turned towards the elurch-vard 
od ee s of Conrad recurred to his mind, and he involuntarily cleuch- 

When Michael came out of the garden 
already engaged in eager prsabwened. 1 vung ‘ Phe ii sy S hove 
given-ap expecting him, rose, aud begged him to tahoe a anes = M “ 
chael, pointing to his brother, answered, “ With all respe $ to powet 4 
verence, I cannot sit down in the same room with that —. Y ag a 
rence has hot been long in the village, and you know not wh wide + 
of lies he is—a sneaking, hypocritical fellow.” Th me age 

. 18, i . en, trembling with 

Oe. continued ; * That man is the cause of all my misfortunes; he 
and. bed peace from our house, and drove me to take to horse-dealing, 
“¥en pre Yr Ah!” he exclaimed, darting a fierce look at Conra: , 
mark ine, Sone eo | peentiteg ld nara hang myself in ahalter; but. 

, +e parson allowed them to vent their rage, only interposi i 
rs. — any personal violence. He felt sure that, Cana tah tae. 
aeekd still a ye was exhausted, some remains of brotherly love 
pointed. ound, and brought to light; but he was in part disap- 
At g 

ae = ne sat down, speechless, and breathing hard. The 
biddes monnes.al de aay a first in a gentle tone, disclosing all the 
eyes down upon the gg but it was in vain—they both cast their 
- He then pictured to them the anguish of their 





Parents in the next world. Conrad sighed, but did not raise his eye. | 
Then the parson summoned all his power, and with a voice like that cf 
a denouncing prophet, he reminded, them how, after death, they would 
have to appear before the judgment-seat, and there answer fearfully for 
the sin of brotherly hate. He ended: and there was a silence. Conrad 
wiped the tears from his eye with his sleeve; then he rose from his chair, 
and said, ‘‘ Michael !” 
Michael had not heard that sound for so many years, that he started, 
and looked up. Conrad stepped nearer, and said, ‘“ Michael, forgive 
me!” The hands of the brothers were in a moment fast locked in one 
another; and the parson laid his hand upon them to bless the act. ’ 

When Michael and Conrad were seen coming down the little hill 
by the court-house, hand-in-hand, every eye was upon them—not a man 
but felt a secretjoy at his heart. As soon as they reached home, the first 
thing they did on entering the house was to wrench off every padlock 
and fastening ; and having done so, they went into the garden, and level- 
led the hedge with the ground ; no matter what cabbages were destroyed, 
all token of their former discord had instantly to be removed. Then they 
went to their sister’s house, and they all ate together at the same table. 

In the afternoon the two brothers sat in the church side by side, and 
each held a corner of their mother’s hymn-book in his hand. 

From that time forwards their lives were spent happily, in unity of 
snirit, and in the bonds of peace. 


— 
THE LATE JOHN PICKERING. 

From Charles Sumner’s Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

John Pickering, the Scholar. died in the month of May, 1846, aged six- 
ty-nine, within a short period of that extreme goal which is the allotted 
limit of human life. By scholar, I mean a cultivator of liberal studies, a 
student of knowledge in its largest sense,—not merely classical, not ex- 
cluding what is exclusively called science in our days, but which was un- 
known when the title of scholar was first established; for though Cicero 
dealt a sarcasm at Archimedes, he spoke with higher truth when he beau- 
tifully recognized the common bond between all departments of know- 
ledge. The brother whom we now mourn was a scholar, a student, as 
long ashe lived. He did not take his place merely among what are call- 
od, be generous courtesy, Educated Men, with most of whom education 
is past and gone, men who have studied; he studied always. Life was 
to him an unbroken lesson, pleasant with the sweets of knowiedge and 
the consciousness of improvement. 

The world knows and reveres his learning: they only, whose privilege 
it was to partake somewhat of his daily life, fully know the modesty of 
his character. His knowledge was such that he seemed to be ignorant 
of nothing, while in the perfection of his humility he might seem to know 
nothing. By learning conspicuous before the world, his native diffidence 
withdrew him from its personal observation. Surely learning so great, 
which claimed so little, will not be forgotten. The modesty which de- 
tained him in retirement during life shall introduce him now that he is 
dead. Strange reward! The merit which shrank from the living gaze 
shall now be observed of all men. The soft voice of humility is returned 
in pealing echoes from the tomb. 

In speaking of Pickering, I place in the front his modesty and his 
learning, the two attributes by which he will always be remembered. 
might enlarge on his sweetness of temper, his simplicity of life, his kind- 
ness to the young, his sympathy with studies of all kinds, his sensibility 
to beauty, his conscientious character, his passioniess mind. Could he 
speak to us with regard to himself, he might employ the words of seif- 
painting which dropped from the kindly pen of his great predecessor in 
the cultivation of Grecian literature, the leaderin its revival in Europe, as 
Pickering was in some sort in America, the urbane and learned Erasmus. 
“For my own part,” says the early scholar to his English friend, John 
Colet, “I best know my own failings, and thus shall presume to give a 
character of myself. You have in me a man of little or no fortune, a 
stranger to ambitiun, of a strong propeusity to loving kindne-s and friend- 
ship, without any boast of learning, but a great admirer of it; one who 
has a profound veneration for any excellence in others, however he may 
feel the want of it in himself; who can readily yield to others in learning, 
but to none in integrity ; aman sincere, open, and free; a hater of false- 
hood and dissimulation: of a mind lowly and upright; who boasts of no- 
thing but an honest heart.” 

I have called him the scholar; fur it is in this character that he leaves 
so choice an example of excellence. But the triumphs of his life are en- 
hanced by the variety of his labours, and especially by his long career at 
the bar. He was a lawyer, whose days were worn in the faithful and 
uninterrupted practice of his profession, busy with clients, careful of their 
concerns, both in court and out of court. Each day witnessed his untir- 
ing exertions in scenes of labour having little that was attractive to his 
geutle and studious nature. He was formed to be a seeker of truth ra- 
ther than a defender of wrong, and he found less delight in the 
hearse strifes of the bar than in the peaceful conversation of books. 
To him litigation was a sorry feast, and a well-filled docket of cases not 
unlike the curious and now untasted dish of “ thistles’’ which sometimes 
formed a part of a Roman banquet. He knew thatthe duties of the pro- 
fession were important and useful; but felt that even their successful per- 
formance, when unattended by a generous juridical culture, gave a slen- 
der title to regard, while they were less pleasant and ennobling far than 
the disinterested pursuit of learning. He would have said, at least as re- 
gards his own profession, with the Lord Archon of the Oceana, “J will 
stand no more to the judgment of lawyers and divines than to that of so 
many other tradesmen.” t 

It was the law as a_ trade, that he pursued reluctantly; while he had 
especial happiness in the science of jurisprudence, to which he devoted 
many hours, rescued from other cares. By his example, and the various 
contributions of his pen, he elevated and adorned the study, and invested 
it with the charm of liberal pursuits. By marvellous assiduity, he was 
able to lead two lives, one producing the fruits of earth, the other those 
of immortality. In him was the union, rare as it is grateful, of the 
lawyer and the scholar. He has taught us how much may be done, 
amidst the toils of professional life, for the high concerns of jurisprudence 
and learning; while the clear and cubation tote of his name, dimming 
the glowworm scintillations of ordinary forensic success, reminds us, as 
by contrast, of the feeble and fugitive fame which is the lot of the mere 
lawyer, although clients may beat at his gates from the earliest cock- 
crowing at the dawn. 

It would be impossible, on this occasion, to describe his mnltitudinous 
labours of scholarship. They were of a character that is but slightly ap- 
preciated by the world at large, although important contributions to the 
general sum of knowledge. They were chiefly directed to two subjects, 
—classical studies and general philology, if these two may be regarded 
separately. 

His early life was marked by a special interest in classical studies. At 
a time when accurate and extensive scholarship in our country was rare, 
he aspired to possess it. By daily and nightly studies he mastered the 
great exemplars of antiquity, and found delight in their beauties. His ex- 
ample, for many years, exerted a potent influence in commending them. 
But he sought, by peculiar exertions, to promote their study in the learn- 
ed seminaries of vur country. With unanswerable force, he urged the 
duty ofestablishing a standard of education among us in every substan- 
tial respect commensurate with that in Europe. It was his desire to see 
the American youth receiving on their native soil, under the precious in- 
fluence of free institutions, a course of instruction that should render for- 
eign aid superfluous. He had a just pride of country, and wished to be- 


* Erasmi Epist., Lib. V., Ep. 4. 

t Harrington’s Oceana, 134. Milton, in his tract upon Education, says, 
—*‘* Some are allured fo the trade of the law, grounding their purposes not 
on the prudent and heavenly contemplation of justice and equity, which 
was never taught them, but on the promising and pleasing thoughts of 
litigious terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees.”’ It is to be hoped that 
the words of Socrates, sharply sketching the moral dangers of profes- 
sional and public life, are less applicable to our country than to ancient 
Athens. ‘It seems to me,” says the wisest of Greeks, “‘ that men trained 
from their youth in the tribunals and in affairs, compared with those nur- 
tured by philossphy, are like slaves by the side of freemen. ....... 
Their disputes are never without some consequence; there always enters 
into them some personal interest, often even that of life; all this renders 
them sharp and ardent, skilfal to win their master by flattering words 
and to please him by their actions; but they have neither rectitude nor 
moral grandeur of soul; for the servitude in which they engage from their 
youth prevents them from developing themselves, takes from them all 
elevation and nobleness, in constraining them to act by oblique ways; 
and, as itexpuses their souls, yet tender, to great dangers and apprehen- 
sions which they have not sufficient hardihood to affront in the name of 
justice and truth, they have early recourse to falsehood and to the art of 
injuring one another; they bend and twist in a thousand ways, and pass 
from youth to ripe age with a soul thoroughly corrupted, while they ima- 
gine that they have acquired much cleverness and wisdom.” “Plato, 
Theetetus, cap. xxiii. Pickering was nurtured by philosophy, and his 
soul had the purity of freedom 
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hold its character ted abroad in the persons of accomplished repre- 
sentatives, well knowing that every American scholar, wherever he wan- 
ders in foreign lands, is a living recommendation of the iustitutions under 
which he has been reared. 

He knew that scholarship of all kinds would gild the life of its possess- 
or ; that it would enlarge the resources of the advocate; that it would enrich 
the voice of the pulpit ; and strengthen'the learningofmedicine. He knew 
that it would aff a pleasant companionship in hours of relaxation from 
labour, in periods of sadness, and in the evening of lite; that, when once 
embraced, it was more constant than friendship,—attendirg its votary, as 
an invisible spirit, in the toils of the day, in the watches o the night, in 
the changes of travel, in the alternations of fortune and health. 

In commending classical studies, it would be difficult to say that he at- 
tached to them any undue importance. He showed, by his own example, 
that he bore them no exclusive love. He rightly regarded them as an es- 
sential part of liberal education, opening the way to other realms of know- 
ledge. while they matured the taste and invigorated the understanding. 
In this view all will probably concur. It might be questioned, however, 
whether, in our hurried life, it were possible, with proper attention to 
other studies, to introduce into ordinary education the exquisite skill 
which is the pride of English scholarship, reminding us of the minute- 
ness of finish in Chinese art; or the ponderous and elaborate learn 
which is the wonder of Germany, reminding us of the disproportion 
unnatural perspective of a Chinese picture. But much may done by 
the establishment of those habits of accuracy, the result of early and care- 
ful instruction. which will aid in the appreciation of the severe beauty of 
antiquity, while they become an invaluable standard and measure of our 
attainments in other things. 

The classics possess a peculiar charm, from the circumstance, that 
they have been the models, I might also say the masters of composition 
and thoughtin all ages. In the contemplation of these august teachers of 
mankind, we are filled with moma tae ¢ emotions. They are the earl 
voice of the world, better remembe' and more cherished still thana 
the intermediate words that have been uttered,—as the lessons of child- 
hood still haunt us, when the impressions of later years have been ef- 
faced from the mind. But they show with the most unwelcome fre- 

uency the tokens of the world’s childhood, before passion had yielded to 
the sway of reason and the affections. They want the highest charm of 
purity, of righteousness, of elevated sentiments, ofluve to and man. 
It is notin the frigid philosophy of the Porch and the Academy that we 
are toseek these; not in the marvellous teachings of Socrates, as they 
come mended by the mellifluous words of Plato; not in the resounding 
line of Homer, on whose inspiring tale of blood Alexander pillowed his 
head; not in the animated strain of Pindar, where virtue is pictured in 
the successful strife of an athlete at the Isthmian games ; not in the tor- 
reat of Demosthenes dark with self-love and the spirit of vengeance; not 
in the fitful eneereny and intemperate eloquence of Tully ; not in the 
genial libertinis:a of Horace, or the stately atheism of Lucretius, No ; 
these must not be our masters ; in none cof these are we to seek the way 
of life. For eighteen hundred years, the spirit of these writers hasbeen 
engaged in weaponless contest with the Sermon on the Mount, and those 
two sublime commandments on which hang all the law and the prophets.* 
The strife is stiil pending. Heathenism, which has possessed itself of 
such Siren forms, is not yet exorcised. It still tempts the young, con- 
trols the affairs of life,and haunts the meditations of age. 

Ourown productions, though they may yield to those of the ancients 
in the arrangement of ideas, in method, in beauty of form, and in fresh- 
ness of illustration, are immeasurably superior in the truth, delicacy, and 
elevation of their sentiments,—above all, in the benign recognition of 
that great Christian Revelation, the brotherhood of man. How vain are 
eloquence and poetry, compared with this heaven-descended truth! Put 
in one scale that simple utterance, and in the other the lore of Antiquity, 
with its accumulating glosses and commentaries, and the last will be 
light and trivial in the Dalance. Greek poetry has been likened to the 
song of the nightin ale as she sits in the rich, symmetrical crown of the 
palm-tree, trilling ee thick-warbled notes; but even this is less sweet 
and tender than the music of the human heart. 

These things cannot be forgotten by the Christian scholar. Let him 
draw from the Past all that it has to contribute to the great end of life, 
human progress and life and happiness; progresses, without which hap- 
piness is vain. 
that spirit, which is the more to be dreaded, as it is insinuated in com- 
positions of such commanding authority. 

In the department of philology, kindred to that of the classics, our 
scholar labored with pecu:iar success. Unless some memorandum should 
be found among his papers, as was the case with Sir William Jones, spe- 
cifying the languages to which he had been devoted, it may be difficult 
to frame alist with entire accuracy. It is certain that he was familiar 
with at léast nine,—the English, French, Portuguese, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Romaic, Greek, and Latin; of these he spoke the first five. He 
was less familiar, though well acquainted, with the Dutch, Swedish, 
Danish, and Hebrew: and had e@plored, with various degrees of care, 
the Arabic, Turkish, Syriac, Persian, Coptic, Sanscrit, Chinese, Cochin- 
Chinese, Russian, Egyptian hieroglyphics, the Malay in several dialects, 
and particularly the Indian languages of America and of the Polynesian 
island. His 1 Sam span immeasurable spaces in the world’s history,— 
embracing the distant, primeval Sanscrit; the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
now awakening from their mute sleep of centuries; the polite and learn- 
ed tongues of ancient and modern Europe ; the languages of Mohamme- 
danism; the various dialects of the forests of North America, and of the 
sandal-groves of the Pacific; only closing with a lingua franca, from an 
unlettered tribe on the coast of Africa, to which bis attention had beer 
called even after the illness which ended in his death. 

This recital alone shows the variety and extent of his studies in a de- 
partment which is supposed to be inaccessible, except to peculiar and 
Herculean toils. He had a natural and intuitive perception of the affini- 
ties of languages, and of their hidden relations ; his labours and researches 
have thrown important light uponthe general principles that prevail 
in this science, as also on the history and character of individual langua- 
ges. In devising an alphabet of the Indian tongues of North America, 
which has been since adopted in the Polynesian islands, he rendered 
brilliant service to civilization. t Itis pleasant to contemplate the scholar 
sending forth from his seclusion this priceless instrument of improvement. 
On the beauteous islands once moistened by the blood of Cook, newspa- 
pers and books are printed in a native language, which was reduced to 
a written character by the care and genius of Pickering. The Vocabulary 
of Americanisms, and the Greek and English Lexicon, attest still further 
the variety and value of his labours; nor can we sufficiently adwire the 
facility with which, amidet the duties of an arduous profession, and 
other efforts of scholarship, he assumed the appalling om of the lexico- 
grapher. 

It is not uncommon to listen to expressions in disparagement of the 
labors of the philologist, treating them sometimes as curious only, some- 
times as trivial, or when they enter into lexicography, sometimes as those 
ofa harmless drudge. It might be sufficient to reply to these, that the 
exercise of the intellect in a manner calculated to promote forgetfulness 
of self, and the love of science opening a taste for new and simple plea- 
sures, is really, though perhaps indirectly, ministering to human improve- 
ment. But philology may claim other suffrages. It is its province to 
aid in determining the character of words, their extraction, their signi- 
fication, and in other ways to guide and explain the development of lan- 
guage ; nor is it generous, while enjoying the flowers of poetry and the 
rich fruits of literature, to withhold our gratitude fromhim who spends 
his hvurs in exploring the roots and in training the tree, 

But the science of Comparative Philology, which our scholar has il- 
lustrated so highly, may rank with the most brilliant pursuits. It boldly 
challenges a place by the side of that science which received such deve- 
lopment from the genius of Cuvier. The study of Comparative Anatomy 
has thrown unexpected light on the physical history of the animate crea- 
tion; but it cannot be less interesting or important to explore the un- 
written history of the human race in the languages that have been spo- 
ken, to trace their pedigree, to detect their affinities, seeking the great 
prevailing laws by which they are governed. As we understand these 
things, confusion and discord retreat, the fraternity of mankind stands 
confessed, and the philologist becomes a minister at the altar of univer- 
sal philanthropy. In the study of the past, he learns to anticipate the 





* Terence taught, perhaps, by his own experience as a slave, has given 
expression to truth almost Christian, when he says, 

‘* Homo sum ; humani nibil a me alienum puto.” 

Heauton. A, 1, 8c. 1 
and in the Andria, 
“ Facile omnes perferre et pati 

Cum quibus erat cunque una ; iis sese dedere, 

Eorum obsequi studiis, advorsus nemini, 

Nunquam preponens se aliis.”’ A. 1, Sc. 1 

t There is in the correspondence of Leibnitz a proposition for a new 

alphabet of the Arabic, Athiopic, Syriac, and other languages, which 
scems to be not unlike, in principles, that of Pickering—Leibnitz, Opera 
{ed. Dutens], Vol. VI., p. 88. 





But let him close his soul to the pernicious influence of”, 
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future; and he sees with Leibnitz, in sublime vision, the distant pros- 
in the succession of ages, of that Unity of the human race, w ich 
shall find its expression in an instrument more marvellous than the Infi- 
nite ae a universal language, composed of an alphabet of human 
thoughts. 
ym sun draws moisture from the rill, from the stream, from the 
lake, from the ocean, again to be returned in fertilizing showers upon the 
earth, so did our scholar derive knowledge from all sources, again to be 
diffused in beneficent influences upon the world. He sought it, not only 
in studies of all kinds, but in converse with men, and in the experieuce 
of life. His curious essay on the pronunciation of the Ancient Greek 
Language was suggested by listening to the words which fell from some 
Greek sailors, whom the temptations of commerce had conducted from 
their tideless sea to our shores. ort ing 
Such a character, devoted to labours of wide and enduring interest. 
not restrained or hemmed in by international lines, naturally awakened 
respect and honour, wherever Jearning was cultivated. His name was 
_ proudly associated with many of the most illustrious fraternities of sci- 
ence in foreign nations, while scholars who could not know him face to 
face, by au amiable commerce of letters, sought the aid aud sympathy of 
his learning. His death has broken these living links of fellowship; but 
his name, that cannot die, shall continue to bind all who love knowledge 
and virtue to the land which was blessed by his presence. 
—_—_—p~——— 
LORD LOVAT. 
From the North British Review. 
Lives of Simon Lord Lovat, and {Duncan Forbes of Culloden. From 
original Sources. By John Hill Burton, Advocate, Author jof the Life 
ef David Hume. London, 1847. 


We lately had occasion in this Journal, to consider at some length the 
more prominent features of the Jacobitism of the last age. Our remarks 
were confined chiefly to the effects produced by the commotions arising 
out of the downfall of an ancient dynasty, on the general interests of the 
country, rather than on the destiny of individuals. The generalities 
with which with such an object, we were obliged to deal, compelled us 
to disregard many of those picturesque details of individual biography, 
which constitute the most interesting part of this branch of Scottish his- 
tory; and itis therefore with much gratification, that we are now ena- 
bled to fill up blanks that were unavoidable, by a ery sketch of the 
story of one of the leading Jacobites, and of one of the few prominent 
Royalists whose name has descended to us uatarnished by incapacity or 
cruelty. 

When we glance over the history of the Jacobites, even in their most 
fortunate an happy moments, we are amazed to find how little of real 
ability they displayed; and how, instead of conduct rising with the oc- 
casion, they wasted themselves in a fondness of transient applause—cour- 
ted by vanity, given by flattery, and vanished in show, like the qualities 
whic enquiehd it. Such were Mar and all the leaders of the first rebel- 
lion; and if there was more self-sacrifice in the Jacobites of the '45, they 
have little claim to respect on the score of energy in improving victor 
orremedying defeat. There was one exception to the mediocrity, which 
would, ere this, have covered them with oblivion, were it not for the he- 
roism of their deaths; and he who organized, and as often betrayed their 
schemes, who crushed the first rebellion, and was himself overwhelmed 
in the second, deserves notice as well from the historical importance he 
has thus obtained, as from the extraordinary exhibition of character he 
has left us, and the extraordinary adventures of which he was the hero. 
In Lovat’s life will be found a better insight into the social, and therefore 
real condition of the people of the north of Scotland, in the transition- 
time in which he lived, than can be found anywhere out of the Waverley 
Novels. 

He joins together the old age of feudal misrule, and that of settled 

‘overnment—connecting the reigns of the last Stuarts with the era of 

ume and Robertson, and the kindred spirits who throw so bright a light 
on the commencement of our literary history. His biography has thus 
a charm in illustrating both epochs by his own example. The feudal ty- 
rant inthe wilds of Stratherick—a law under himself—exercising un- 
bounded power over the lives and fortunes of a numerous vassalage, is 
found united in the person of the same man who shone as a courtier in 
the palace of Louis le Grand—who was the correspondent and friend of 
literary men, and devoted much of his leisure to writing pious letters to 
the pious. There is, too, so much of the bandit in this man’s history, 
that no fictitious narrative of border feud can exceed it in interest. We 
read it now with far livelier feelings than it would have produced in his 
own age; for, in proportion to the maturity of our civilization, is our in- 
terest in the portraiture of ruder times—the novelty of the descriptions 
being aided in producing this effect, by the latent Contrast in favour of 

resent comforts. Since then—a century has passed away—dynasties 

ave been extinguished ;— Europe has been revolutionized, and its social 
condition has undergone a change, more complete than had been felt in 
all the previous ages since the Crusades. 

Lovat was born in the year 1676, in the reign of Charles the Second. 
He was the second son of the peer of Lovat, and was early sent to the 
University of Aberdeen, at which he appears to have been diligent. He 
acquired there the extensive acquaintance with the precepts of morality, 
scattered through the ancient classics, and which he applied with much 
facility and tact in the exigencies of his subsequent career. Is there any 
man who accuses him of treachery, which at the peculiar moment it did 
not suit his purpose to disclose, ke cites you from Virgil the picture of a 
good man, the victim of the world’s slander, and the object of divine 
commiseration ; is he anxious to condole with one whose father or bro- 
ther he has hurried to his account, he brings from Seneca solemn reflec- 
tions on mortality; and if he wishes to Eosttibe a patriot’s death, he 
applies to himself the language of Horace as to the beatific rapture con- 
sequent on dying for one’s country. 

After leaving the University, his first act was to induce his cousin, the 
then Lord Lovat, to endeavour to disinherit his only child, a daughter, 
and to call to the succession to the honours and estates, Simon’s father 
and himself, as the nearest male heirs. The cousin died in the year 1596, 
and then began a long struggle, which occupied about thirty years, be- 
tween Lovat on the oue hand, and the heiress and her friends on the oth- 
er, in regard to the succession. Her uncle, the Marquis of Athole, was 
at that time influential with the Government; and from that influence, 
and the violence of his opponent, he was enabled to direct against Lovat 
the whole artillery of the law, with which, indeed, the latter had a stand- 
up fight until the day of his death. Athole first attempted to soothe his 
ambition or work upon his fears; but the terms offered were either in- 
sufficient in value or in security, and they were rejected; and as Lovat 
is the sole historian of the transaction, they were rejected with the indig- 
nation becoming a virtuous map insulted,— 


“I do not know what hinders me, knave and coward as you are, from 
running my sword through your body. You are well known fora pot- 
troon; and if you had one grain of courage,” &c. &c. ‘ 

These were the brave words put together in the security of after 
years, when, in a fit of Jacobitism, he composed wha: he jocosely terms 
** Memoirs of his Life ;” and in which all his powers of imagination as to 
facts are well illustrated. If there was one characteristic of the man, it 
was the hypocrisy with which he rubbed gently down any victim on 
whom he designs—the words of eastern adulation with which he 
plied his vanity, and the patience with which he suppressed the appear- 
ance of his half-robber, half-savage ferocity—covering its outbreaks, by 
bewailing it always as the iadiscreet zeal of an unruly clan. 

Being somewhat diffident as to the result of a litigation with the Mar- 
quis of Athole acting for his niece, he devised and executed far away 
among his Highland hills, a scheme worthy of his genius, and direct and 
Speedy in its results. In after life, when experience had sharpened his 
capacity, we find specific foresights and preparations for all contingencies, 
until success had made him presumptuous, and the relaxation of age had 
unstrung his vigour; but in his eager pursuit of the inheritance, his cau- 
tion overleaped itself, and he fell on the other side, into a number of diffi- 
culties, for which he was obliged to endure, many a year a vagabond life 
of wandering. An unsuccessful attempt to marry the heiress was fol- 
lowed by‘ the next best thing—a successful one to marry her mother. 
This lady was at the time living at Castle Dounie, the old seat of the 
Frasers ; and without any warning, she one morning received a visit from 
Lovat, who carried her, screaming for mercy, to an inaccessible retreat 
used by him in his more recondite schemes. 

The old castle is now in ruins. The victors of Culloden, after their 
labours on the field were ended, devoted themselves to the destruction 
of the strongholds of the rebel chiefs; and Castle Dounie was among 
the number. In the vaults of this pile, Lovat kept the victimes on whom 
he meant to operate; but when clamant reasons oF expediency demanded 
it, he farnished to them a more secure retreat from worldly distractions. 
An island of the name of Aigas, in the midst of the rapid Beauly, which 


bubbles and rushes past it with resistless violence, formed an excellent 


x * Fontenelle, Eloge de Leibnitz. Leibnitz, Opera (ed. Datens), Vol. 
V., p.7. 


natural prison, to which the Dowager-Peeress was immediately con- 
ducted. 

The account of the marriage has been taken from the records of 
the judicial proceedings, immediately instituted by her infuriated fa- 
mily. 

‘The said Captain Simon Fraser takes up the most mad and villainous 
resolutions that ever was heard of; for, all in a sndden, he and his said 
accomplices make the lady close prisoner under his armed guards, and 
then come upon her with three or four ruffians in the night time, and hav- 
ing dragged out her maids, he proposes to the lady that she should marry 
him; and when she fell in lamenting and crying, the great pipe was 
blown up to drown her cries, and the wicked villains ordered the minis- 
ter to proceed.” 


The lady fainted, and bemoaned to the idle winds; “the bugpipe is 
blown up as formerly, and the foresaid ruffians rent off her clothes, cut- 
ting her stays with their dirks, and so thrust her into bed.’ The suc- 
ceeding morning displayed her in all the agony of outraged honour, her 
face swollen, and stupified with grief. “ For Christ’s sake,” she implored 
one of the witnesses at Lovat’s trial, “take me out of this place either 
dead or alive.” The house at the same time was surrounded by armed 
ruffians, who played up the bagpipe, when retarning consciousness en- 
abled the lady to express her sufferings by her screams. 

The Scottish privy council, who, in the absence of the Sovereign, con- 
ducted the government of Scotland, found the doings of Lovat to come 
oo within their jurisdiction. They acc ingly debarred the 

ieges from giving him and his father food or lodging, and commission was 

given to a commander of troops to enter his domains and seize him dead 
or alive. The army in Scotland at that period was small enough; but 
Lovat in his usual grandiloquent style, in hia later life, made the most of 
what he termed “ the several regiments of cavalry and dragoons,” whom 
he of course defeated, and whoin he laid under the sanction of an oath, 
when he thought it unnecessary to keep them prisoners: 

“ They renounced their claims in Jesus Christ, and their hopes of hea- 
ven, and delivered themselves to the devil and all the torments of hell, if 
they ever returned into the territories of Lord Lovat, or occasioned di- 
rectly or indirectly the smallest mischief to Lord Lovat.” 


Lovat was tried in the Court of Justiciary, for having assembled in 
arms with his followers, and carried off Lord Saltoun, who had gone to 
the assistance of the heiress. This act, according to the wide sweep of 
the criminal law of those days, was construed into treason—conviction 
followed; and his name and honours, with those of his father, were de- 
clared for ever extinct, and their lands and possessions forfeited. He was 
the last man tried in Scotland, where a conviction was obtained, and a 
sentence pronounced, in the absence of the accused. 

In the midst of these difficulties his father died, and he immediately 
assumed the title. But this increase of rank brought no cessation to the 
ceaseless pursuit which followed his conviction. From one fastness to 
another, from valley to mountain, he was hunted with unrelenting perse- 
verance, deriving from his clan a precarious subsistence. Away in the 
remote regions of Glen Strathfarar and Stratherick, he kept up a band 
of dvvetel. desperadoes, by whose ready assistance he carried on the 
war anes the flying parties from Fort William. Over his own people 
his influence had no limits. He once mildly said, that “the Highland 
clans to a man, would regard it as their honour and boast, to cut the throat, 
or blow out the brains of any one, be he who he would, who should dare 
to disturb the repose of their laird.” 

The indolence of the Highlanders is proverbial ; and they may also be 
set down as among the dirtiest even of Celts. If it is so in our day, 
when every motive to exertion exists, in the near community of an ac- 
tive population, it was far more so in that of Lovat, when our civilization 
was young. What the bravos were in Italy, the retainers of a Highland 
chief might be considered here—they kept themselves, and paid their 
rent in the personal services rendered to their Lord. Lovat found in the 
course of a long life of war upon the world, many occasions for unbesi- 
tating service. He made it a point of sacred policy, to keep his vassals 
in training; and no man of the last age did more to preserve alive the 
feeling of clanship throughout the half-savage regions of the north—ma- 
king obedience to the chief be regarded in the light of an honourable 
duty. If there was some danger in this kind of existence, it had its ad- 
vantages in its ease and idleness. Their ‘‘ houseless heads and unfed 
sides, their looped and windowed raggedness,” were matters that their | 
thorough got dela vie vagabonde made endurable ; far more so, at least, 
than the monotonous pursuits of peaceful industry. 

At last, Lovat found that he was unable to cope with the forces sent 
against him; and having by skilful flattery of Argyle, at that time the 
dictator of Scottish affairs, obtained his interest with King William, he 
hurriedly left Scotland, and presented himself in pursuit of pardon, be- 
fore that monarch in the Low Countries. He was so far successful, that 
he received a qualified pardon. It remitted all the crimes for which he 
had been already tried; leaving the outrage on Lady Lovat yet unre- 
prieved. 


The former proceedings being thus quashed, he was cited at the insti- 
gation of Athole to stand trial on the 17th February, 1701, for the alduc- 
tion of the Dowager. Here again he made no appearance at the trial— 
proceeding coolly to manage his estates and to keep up a horde of retain- 
ers—to levy rents, and to act with so much vigour, as if he had been the 
undoubted owner of property handed down to him unchallenged through 
a long line of ancestors. 

He was declared an outlaw, and was again compelled to flee his coun- 
try. He sought a refuge from the pursuit in France, leaving his brother 
John to act as lieutenant in his absence, to exact rents, levy contribu- 
tions, and keep the whole district of the Aird and Stratherick in commo- 
tion. To meet this, the Privy Council, at the instance of the heiress, is- 
sued anabundance of orders and proclamations; and, as was their custom 
with disobedient districts, they hounded out upon the Fiasers some neigh- 
bouring clans to ravage and desolate. 

At this period, Lovat was uncertain whether or not the Stuarts would 
be restored; and upon this depended the course to be adopted, amid the 
difficulties by which he was surrounded. Upon the whole, it seemed 
more probable that they would. Shortly after the commencement of the 
reign of Anne, her opinions began to glide into the jure-divinity toryism 
at which they settled. She had no violent antipathies against her bro- 
ther ; aud if she had no violent affection to gratify by his restoration, there 

was at least a greater probability that she would lean to this, than call 
an obscure German Elector tu the throne held for generations by her 
family. Minds as astute as Lovat’s, and nearer the scene, were deceived 
by such appearances even ata later date, when the quarrel with Mar)- 
borough and his Duchess sealed the doom of the Whigs. In the mean- 
time, Lovat, who cared nothing for the person who filled the throne, pro- 
vided his own interests were not affected, did no disgrace to his sagacity 
in adhering at that time to the Stuarts. 

Prior to the Union indeed, there were circumstances that might have 
been worked up into a national cause, under which they might have been 
restored. From the accession of Anne down to the incurporation of the 
parliaments, causes of dispute between the two countries, productive of 
exasperation, jealousy, and distrust, were hourly occurring. There was 
first the celebrated Darien scheme, annihilated by William to conciliate 
the English East India Company; but whose train of disasters were not 
terminated in the reign of Anne. The massacre of Glencoe left behind 
it a deep feeling of insult and of wrong. Then followed the seizure of the 
English ship Worcester, and the execution (insisted for by the Edin- 
burgh rabble) of Captain Green, and two of his crew—a judicial murder 
perpetrated — evidence, against the convictions of the judges, and 
against the will of Government. Of all the men of note in this matter, the 
only person who appears to have had moral courage to resist the popular 
fury was Duncan Forbes, then a young student at college, who, in the 
debate on the Porteus riots in the House of Commons, referred with 
honest pride to an incident of bis early life, when he had the courage, in 
the midst of a universal fury, to expose the pusillanimity of the Privy 
Council, who signed the order for he execution. ‘‘I was,”’ said the ora- 
tor, “so struck with the horror of the fact, that I put myself in deep 
mourning, and with the danger of my life, attended the innocent but un- 
fortunate men to the scaffold, where they died with the most affecting pro- 
testations of their innocence. I did not stop here, for I carried the head 
of Captain Green to the grave; aud in a few months after, letters came 
from the captain for whose murder, and from the very ship for whose 
capture, the unfortunate men suffered, informing their friends that they 
were all safe.” This execution was resented in Englandas a uational in- 
sult, and prodaced a bitterness scarcely credible at the present day. Then 
came the vexed subject ofthe succession to the crown—the fruitful source 
of national jealousy, followed as it nearly was by actual hostilities. At lost 
the noted Act of Security of the Scottish Parliament was passed—it was 
magnified in England into a declaration of absolute independence, and 
was followed up by an act of the English Parliament, professing to remedy 
its alleged mischiefs. This last act was effectually a declaration of open 
war by England against Scotland, unless in a few months the crown should 
be settled on the German Blector. 

Matters had, by these meaus, come to a crisis at the end of the year 















had slept for many years. Nay,even the very governments of the same 
Sovereign ames § dotermined to run counter to one enother in all their 
councils; and every Parliament wished only to ee predecessor, 
iu heaping insult upon the other country, and placing obstructions en its 
commerce, England laid a new impost upon Scottish cloth; Scotland 
prohibited all the English woollen manufacture in general, and exported 

her own wool to the continent; the sister country thereupon proceed. 
ed to prohibit the importation of Scottish cattle, and to interrupt by force 
our long established trade with France. : 

[t was urfortunate for the Stuarts, that amid all these conflicting ele. 
ments of disunion, they had no able head to plan a national conspiracy. 
There were, indeed, many plots at this period, hatched on their behalf, 
but they all came to nothing, through the treachery or imprudence of 
their agents. We shall immediately see the part adopted by Lovat, ix 
regard to one of the most feasible of these, which he himself concocted 
and destroyed. 

On his arrival in France, he proceeded to the country-house where 
embryo statesmen resolved and re-resolved upon the affairs of Europe, 
James II. had carried his single-minded bigotry to the grave, and Mary 
of Modena became openly, what she had in reality ever been, the source 
and life-spring of Jacobitical intrigue. To her, Lovat applied himself 
with his accustomed dexterity and Highland shrewdness. He = pan 
before her with protestations of foalelahie attachment; and what was 
more to the purpose, he made assurances as the fidelity of the clans. He 
never, indeed, neglected the great principle of accommodation to his 
company, inter lupos ululandum. A short time, however, had elapsed, 
when he saw through the whole farce of the do-nothing secretaries, and 
endeayoured to free himself from the idle kind of life to which he was 
doomed. It was here he devised the only scheme that was ever practi- 
cable for the restoration of the Stuarts. England being furiously Protes. 
tant, and Lowland Scotland sternly Presbyterian, it was hopeless to look 
there for a successful rising. Through the Highlands alone—the strong- 
hold of the Stuart family—could an impression be made; and according- 
ly, Lovat fixed upon the weak point with a sagacity that experience justi- 
fed. To give the scheme feasibility, he drew of course largely upon 
his iamgination, 1n stating himself to be the authorized agent of the clans, 

The last days of the glory of old Louis le Grand were approaching; but 
the prestige of the name that had long awed Europe stiil survived. The 
victories of Marlborough at this period of 1702, when Lovat landed in 
France, had not yet convinced the world that he was no longer the in- 
vincible; and Mr. Burton somewhat anticipates the desolation which 
overtook tbe French monarch. With the old monarch, Lovat obtained 
an interview, and impressed him—a shrewd judge of character—with a 
high notion of his abilities. He retired from the presence of the king, 
to consult with his ministers; and while his proposals were cautiously 
received, he had the satisfaction of being sent back to his own country 
for further information, and with an assurance of assistance on any fa- 
vourable conjuncture. On his arrival in Scotland, he had some inter- 
views with the Highland chiefs, when a new light to his own interest 
dawned upon him. He immediately wiped his hands of his mission, and 
one night entered the presence of the Duke of Queensberry, the com- 
missioner to the Scottish Parliament, with the startling intelligence of 
the organization of a rebellion. The Duke, overjoyed at being the in- 
strument though whom such important information was procured, “ en- 
tertained Lovat with some money,” and many promises. The Gov- 
erpment, on being informed of the matter, became alarmed, as the ac- 
count implicated men who had much to lose, and who would, there- 
fore, not rush blindly into rebellion. A message was conveyed to Par 
liamnent, and strong resolutions were passed. The Marquis of Athole, one 
of the parties falsely implicated by Lovat, having got intelligence of the 
trap laid for him, immediately addressed the Queen, in a memorial, 
which exposed the character of his assailant, andthe means by which 
Queens berry had been duped, in crediting all his informant’s calam- 
nies. The affair vanished in smoke. No evidence could be found 
against any of the Jacobites; and the Queensberry plot added anether 
to the hundred-and-one plots of the day, leaving Lovat in the disagreea- 
ble position of having fallen between two stools. 

Being under sentence of outlawry still, Athole opened the bull-dogs 
of the law once more upon him in full cry, and once more he was oblig- 
ed to retire to the continent. Rotterdam was the place he selected as 
a kind of neutral position, from which he could soothe the roused — 
of the Scottish Jacobites and the Court of St. Germains on the one rand, 
and also induce the English Government, on the other, to retain him in 
their pay. With all his invincible humour of lying, it was difficult for 
him, in telling this portion of his history, to prevent some inkling of the 
truth. The Jacobites discovered some of his letters; and as there was 
no destroying the relation of identity between twice two and four, it was 
impossible to avoid the awkward conclusion to which his Jacobite friends 
found themselves obliged tocome. To some he put his defence for be- 
traying them, upon the ground of amxiety to serve their interest ; and 
nothing can be better than the mode in which the paradox is supported. 
With regard to others again, who had not so clear evidence against him, 
he took the easier course of indignant denial :— ; 

“T believe,” he writes from Liege to a8cottish Jacobite, ‘all the devils 
are got loose to torment me—with you I am abused, ruined, and my re- 

utation torn. Here I suffer by those whom I served, and am treated 
ike atraitor and a villain, and if 1 had not had good friends here of strang- 
ers, | had perished like adog. I do not yet know what my fate will be ; 
but I have dear bought my conversation with those you call my real 
friends. You tell me that K. [Keith?] betrayed me to A. [Athole], and 
now we hear of his sufferings for me; but none in ae genie could wro 
me [anglice, expose him] but he or you, and if either of you has wrong 
me, I cannot trust myself, or any flesh and blood; my comfort is, that I 
neither betrayed my trust or my friends, nor would not for the universe 
[!!!]. For my part I believe the day of judgment is at hand, for I see 
a great many of the symptoms of it.” , : 

After waiting at Rotterdam for some time, he found it expedient to 
quit it in the disguise of a Dutch officer; and having fled to France, he 
was very disagreeably astonished, by being immediately seized, and en- 
caged in the Bastile, or in the castle of Angoaleme. 

We have followed the history of this strange being, whose moral na- 
ture was as rotten as his intellect was acute, aided by the certain light of 
contemporary documents. Ele now, however, glides off the public stage, 
beyond the view of the letter-writers, and the reach of the legal war- 
rants, which have enabled us hitherto to follow him. For ten years he 
lived in France, and during part of that time, there can be no doubt he 
was in prison. He appears, however, to have been liberated, and to have 
taken holy orders, joined the Jesuits at St. Omer, and, according to some 
accounts, to have officiated as curé at that city. . 

During bis protracted absence, the heiress of Lovat had married a gen- 
tleman of the name of M’Kenzie, who had got hold of the estates, but not 
of the affections of the clan. They ever regarded Lovat as their chief ; 
and deep was their sorrow, when a report was spread, that “he had 
rotted in the Bastile.” No communication appears to have been allowed 
between him and his vassals in Scotland; and, asa last resource, ce de- 
termined to send a special embassy to discover, and if possible relieve 
him. The person selected was a Major Fraser, who has given an amus- 
ing account of the disastrous chances he suffered in his journey. Having 
discovered his chief among the Jesuits at St. Omer, it was found ‘4 
sible to obtain the consent of the French authorities to his liberation. oe 
two accordingly concerted an escape, which they effected by means : 
an open boat, which landed them on the English shore in the year 1714, 
at the critical moment of the death of Queen Anne. His arrival in Lom 
don being soon known, his old enemy Athole once more set the officers 
of the law upon his track, and he only found rest to his weary footsteps, 
when he arrived among the wide solitudes of his own mountains. 

To be Continued. 
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THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 


During the last week it has been very generally stated, that the 
manor in which the House of Lords has held its sittings since 1834 
was in course of demolition; this, however, is not exactly the fact. _ 
thing more than the furniture and fittings are being removed ; the wa ~ 
roof, and floor remain untouched ; and that chamber will not only 
throughout the remainder of the preseut session, but, probably for —_ 
time longer, be used asa passage from the entrance near eu 
to the new House of Lords; which building is now on the eve of comp 
tion. Respectiug this portion of the Palace at Westminster the — 
interest and curiosity are felt. It has been seen by afew who are ju ges 
of art; by a few others who regard it as they would any of the sig 
with which London abounds; and the united reports of both classes have 
sent forth accounts of its graceful splendour, noble proportions, artistic 
beauty, and admirable adaptation to its purposes, which, certainly, have 
not taken the world by surprise, for great results were universally expec 
ted; but the occasion supplies a favourable opportunity to perform the 
grateful task of giving to these vague ramours confirmation and consist 
ency—of assuring the nation that the hundreds of thousands already ©x- 





1705. The people in both nations had revived the national hatred which 


pended on this vast undertaking, as well as the sums yet to be similarly 
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ied, will produce commensurate advantage, while the li and 
oppliet ie cumiry and of the resent generation must be largely ac- 
know by our immediate descendants, and rewarded by the admi- 
ration of distant countries and fatare ages. The more immediate pur- 
pose with which we now notice the new Palace is to describe the House 
of Lords, which of course constitutes the most distinguished and digni- 
fied portion of this magnificent edifice. That it forms an appropriate and 
pre-eminent feature in our great temple of legislation, is a proposition on 
which no judgment can be pronounced without at least a cursory glance 
over the whole of this splendid stracture. The reader who has not yet 
had the good fortune to survey its outlines must be told that to the east- 
ward it presents a frontage of nearly one thousand feet—considerably up- 
wards oF nine hundred; that when complete it will cover an area of nine 
statute acres; that the t tower at the south-western extremity, which 
has already been raised to the height of ninety feet, will ultimately reach 
the gigantic elevation of four hundred ; that towers of lesser magnitude 
will crown other portions of the building; that fourteen halls, galleries, 
yestibules, and other apartments of great capacity and noble proportions 
are contained within its limits; that it aye eight official residences, 
each first-rate mansions, fit to receive families of distinction; that arene 
eorridors and lobbies are required to serve as the great roadways throug 
this aggregation of edifices; that two-and-thirty noble apartments facing 
the river will be used as committee-rooms; that libraries, waiting rooms, 
dining-rooms, and clerk’s offices, exist in a superabundant measure ; that 
eleven greater courts and a score of minor openings give light and air to 
the interior of this superb fabric; that its cubic content exceeds fifteen 
millions of feet, being one-half greater than St Paul’s; and that it contains 
not less than between five and six hundred distinct apartments, amongst 
which will be achapel for divine worship, formed out of the crypt of old 
St. Stephen’s. 
With such facts presented afresh to the minds of some readers, and for 
the first time offered to the perusal of the great majority, we now proce 
to describe the gorgeous apartment in which the Peers of England are to 
deliberate from day to day, and in which the three branches of the Le- 
islatare will at stated timesassemble. It is to be reached from the new 
House of Commons by a long line of stately halls, anterooms, and corri- 
dors; but the immediate vestibule ofthe Upper House is a great triumph 
of art, a fine specimen of exquisite though subdued beauty. By a gradual 
and agreeable progression, the admiring stranger is led from one degree 
of elegance and splendour to another, till he gains sight of the throne. 
Folding doors of burnished brass, formed of delicate tracery, in the style 
of the florid Gothic, admit the House of Commons to the bar of the Peers; 
and the spectator, proceeding by that route, enters a room, ninety feet by 
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sition with those of the monarehs under which they served, are em- 
os upon shields in a line, formed on the wood ceilings, under the 
side galleries. 

It £ impossible finally to conclude our description of the throne with- 
out stating, that in its most elevated and conspicuous part there are five 
niches in which statuettes will be placed, fully armed, each in the cos- 
tume of one of the five British orders of knighthood. J 

Veutilation, illumination, and temperature yet remain to be noticed. 
Ever since the destruction of the old houses of Parliament, the theory 
and practical arts of giving air and warmth to large public buildings have 
been exposed to an amount of discussion and controversy which has ex- 
alted the apparent importance of these subjects far above the local, the 
structural, or the decorative difficulties whereon an architect was wont to 
exhibit the power of his professional resources and the extent of his in- 
dividual contrivance. Ventilation and acoustics seem to have been re- 

ded as the of modern architecture. While the temporary 
ouses were resigned, like the unclaimed bodies of paupers, to all the 
vicissitudes of scientific experiment, the new palace, and its future inhabi- 
tants, were apparently looked upon as instruments for advancing the 
great cause of ventilating philosophy—as creations subservient to the sci- 
ence by which heat, cold, and moisture, were tempered, distributed, or 
denied. When the force of public opinion, however, eventually reduced 
ventilation to its true level, and curtailed the eccentricities of its practice, 
three portions of the new building—the House of Lords, the Royal ante- 
chamber, and the public lobby—were withdrawn from Doctor Reid and 
confided to Mr. Barry, for ventilation. As might naturally be expected 
such a transfer imposed on Mr. Barry the necessity of meeting the de- 
fects of Doctor Reid’s system as well as the older evils of having no sys- 
tem. Accordingly, there are to be no local draughts; no stains on walls 
or doors resulting from these “ill winds;” no movement or dispersion of 
dust by the ingress of air; no sudden changes of temperature ; no neces- 
sary derangement of the whole system by the imperfection or failure of 
apparatus in a distant part of this vast pile. These objects are secured 
by an impervious floor, warmed from underneath with hot air, like a Ro- 
man bath; by a central foul air chamber and chimney which carry otf 
the vitiated atmosphere and assist in maintaining an equable, impercep- 
tible movement to the extent of ten thousand cubie feet per minute. 
The air by which the floor is warmed receives its heat in tubes traver- 
sing a steam cockle supplied by one of Lord Dundunald’s boilers. Un- 
derneath the solid floor of the public lobby, where that argentine and its 
furnace are placed, the heated air passes; thence it spreads over the un- 
der surface of the equally impervious floors of the House of Peers and 





forty-five feet, and in height forty feet. The ceiling first attracts atten- 
tion, Itis not arched, but perfectly horizontal; massive ribs, carved and 
gilt, divide it into eighteen compartments, and each of these is subdivid- 
ed into five minor compartments or panels, the ground of those panels 
being azure, enriched with heraldic devices. The ribs are, of course, sup- 
ported by corbels and by spandrils, perforated. At each point in the ceil- 
ing where the ribsintersect each other, there are pendants, which great- 
ly enhance the beauty of that portion of the building; but there are no 
depending lights—no lustres, no chandeliers swinging from the roof, to 
conceal or cover deformity. 

The length of the House of Lords extends from north to south, and 
during the day it will be lighted by twelve windows, six on either 
side—which reach nearly to the ceiling, but do not approach within 
twenty feet of the floor. These apertures are to be double glazed, the 


inner portion being stained glass. One of this number has already been | 


finished, it excites much and deserved approbation, but the other eleven 
windows let}in at present more light than the architect intends ree 
should eventually supply, for it is obvious that their effect will be much 
softened by the influence of the intended staining of the glass; the gene- 
ral result, therefore, now is more glare from the unrestricted admission 
of light than will ultimately be found to prevail. The completion of the 
windows will, doubtless, add much to the elegance of this apartment, 
though it will somewhat subdue the magnificence which now dazzles 


the Royal antechamber, and, by the same well known ——s of heated 
air to ascend, it eventually rises to certain reservoir chambers above the 
poraans, From these reservoirs it enters the apartments, descending al- 
|most imperceptibly by the walls, and becoming cooled as it passes the 
| windows. When arrived at the level where respiration and animal heat 
deteriorate and again warm it, the air is drawn towards the centre, and 


upwards, to be ejected through a foul air chimney by the draaght of a 


used in the House of Lords. Precisely the same apparatus which gives 


| will be seen that the manifest differences between Mr. Barry’s and Dr. 


unlike the ghost in Hamlet, brings with it “airs from heaven,” 


* blasts from hell.” 





heat in winter will produce coldness in summer, by substituting water 
| from the artesian wells around the tubes in the steam cockle. Thus it | felt a difference in the climate, a change noticed by all travellers in these 


always be swift, that the buffalo might constantly abound, end that their 
wives might live long and look young. One of them vented his 
tude in a song; and another blessed the house in which he had 
so well treated. Our nine visitors remained the whole morning, smok- 
ing and sleeping ; nor would they take their departure till they had ob- 
ined a present for each of the chiefs that were coming behind them. 
Though we had resolved to make a start to-day, yet we could not safely 
resume our journey while these Indians were hanging about the place, 
inasmuch as they would have given information tothe soqenenn bands; 
and then we should have been annoyed, and perhaps p undeved, by the 
fellows for whole days in succession. In order to escape unseen and un- 
suspected, we adopted the following expedient. A boat which was 
l ed with our baggage, was sent about six miles up the river in the 
evening with orders to be concealed as much as possible ; and early next 
morning we were to proceed with the horses under cover of the woods, 
along the northern bank to joinit. Then and there we were to cross the 
Saskatchewan and pursue our journey towards the south-west.”’ 

Escaped from this peril, and after much fatigue arrived at the Rocky 
Mountains, the party have the ascent before them. 

* About seven hours of hard work brought us to the height of land, the 
hinge, as it were, between the eastern and the western waters. We 
breakfasted on the level isthmus, which did not exceed fourteen paces 
in width, filling our kettles for this our lonely meal at once from the 
tal sources of the Columbia and the Saskatchewan, while these feeders of 
two opposite oceans, murmuring over their beds of mossy stones as if to 
bid each other a long farewell, could hardly fail to attune our minds to 
the sublimity of the scene. But, between these kindred fountains, the 
common progeny of the same snow-wreaths, there was this remarkable 
difference of temperature, that the source of the Columbia showed 40 © 7 
while that of the Saskatchewan raised the mercury to 534°, the thermo- 
meter meanwhile standing as high as 71° in the shade. From the vi- 
cinity of perpetual snow, we estimated the elevation of the height of land 
to be seven or eight thousand feet above the level of the sea, while the 
surrounding peaks appeared to rise nearly half of that altitude over our 
heads. Still this pass was inferior in grandeur to that of the Athabasca 
| Portage. There, the road, little better than a succession of glaciers, runs 
through a region of perpetual snow, where nothing that can be called a 
tree presents itself to relieve and cheer the eye. ere, too, the relative 
position of the opposite waters is such as to have hardly a parallel on the 
earth’s surface: for a small lake, appropriately enough known as the 
Committee’s Punch-bew]l, sends its rt tt from one end to the Columbia 
and from the other to the M’Kenzie. In addition to the physical magni- 
ficence of the scene, I here met an unexpected reminiscence of my own 
| native hills im the shape ofa plant, which appeared to me to be the very 

heather of the highlands of Scotland ; and I might well regard the remin- 
iscence as unexpected, inasmuch as in all my wanderings of more than 
| twenty years I had never found anything of the kind in North America. 
| As I took a considerable degree of interest in the question of the su 
| posed identity, I carried away two specimens, which, however, proved, 





| flue, and by Bell’s steam jet. The novel application of a jet of steam to | on a minute comparison, to differ from the geuuine staple of the brown 
displace air is founded on the fact that when the former is produced at a| heaths of the ‘land o’ cakes.’ We made A 

pressure of thirty-two pounds to the square inch, it actually sets in mo- | which there could be uo mistake, in a troublesome and venomous species 
tion 217 times its bulk of air: so strung a pressure as this, however, is not | of winged insect, which, in size and appearance, might have been taken 


so another discovery, about 


for a cross between the bull-dog and the house-fly. 
“On resuming our march, we had not descended half a mile, before we 


regions ; and trees were also of fine growth. Whatever may be the rea- 


Reid’s plans—the solid impervious nature of the floor—stands prominent, | son of the sudden alteration, the same clouds have been known to clothe 
while the pure atmosphere, instead of ascending through the dusty floor | the eastern side with hail and snow, and to refresh the western with gen- 
from below, descends through the ceiling from above, and the current, | tle rain. With reference, however, to this state of the atmosphere, the 
not | temperature of the water is somewhat anomalous; for after a lapse of 


two or three days, the stream, which we followed, was subsequently 





The means of illamination adopted are the well known and ingenious | found to be still half a degree cvoler than the source of the Bow River 
inventions of Mr. Faraday. The air necessary for combustion is supplied | on the height of land. In the progress of our descent, we took some in- 
from without; the vitiated atmosphere is removed by means of its own | terest in tracing, ad it were, Nature’s manufacture of a river, as every rill 
high temperature; and the whole results of lighting the apartment are | that trickled down tke rocks, with its thread of melted snow, contributed 


every beholder. Upon the samelevel with the windows, but on the nor- | obtained by having the burners at once inside the house as far as illumi- | its mite to the main current of various names, the Kootonais, or the M’Gil- 
thern and southern walls, are six compartments, three on each extremity | nation is concerned, but outside the building as far as regards ail the pro- | livray, or the Flat-bow. Even at our first encampment, after only half a 


of the house, five of which are now temporarily covered with figured 
damask. They are ultimately to be filled with fresco paintings. 

One of these six which stands immediately over the throne has been 

completed: the subject is the baptism of Ethelbert. It is hoped that at 
all events the three frescoes at the south end will be entrusted to one 
artist, for the effect of dissimilar styles upon one short wall could not fail 
to offend even the most uncultivated taste. Such an appropriation of space 
would constitute no monopoly, for the improvements throughout the pa- 
lace int ended for frescoes almost exceed calculation. With these no pro- 
gress can be made until the several apartments in which they exist stall 
have been cleared of the ordinary workmen, and resigned to the exclusive 
possession of the artist. ‘The spaces between the several windows and 
compartménts are fourteen in number, and they contain niches which 
are yet to be filled with statues of the barons who obtained Magna 
Charta. 

Having now disposed of the upper portion of the house, we descend to 
the galleries. That which is intended for the admission of strangers 
bearing peers’ orders, occupies the north wall, and contains accommoda- 
tion for about one hundred and fifty persons. The throne and the report- 
ers’ gallery fill spaces of pretty nearly equal extent, but at opposite ends 
ofthe house. With the exception of these spaces there is carried round 
the entire apartment a light gallery, consisting of only one line of seats, 
and capable of containing about one hundred and eighty persons. This 
pares ofthe building will, we understand, be appropriated to a few 

dies, and to members of the House of Commons. The railing which 
protects these seats is a very beautiful specimen of brass work and enamel. 
The only other gallery is that intended for reporters, which is placed in 
front of that for strangers, but considerably nearer the floor; and imme- 
diately dver the bar. The situation thus appropriated for reporting is 
certainly in the most favourable position that could be assigned for that 
purpose, consistently with the accommodation of the peers and the archi- 
tectural arrangements of the building. 

The floor of the house presents to the eye of the spectator three princi- 
pal divisions, which extend transversely, viz., from east to west each oc- 
cupying the fall breadth of the apartment, but unequal parts of its length. 
In the upper or southern division is the throne, together with the spaces 
assigned to distinguished tureigners and eldest sons of peers. The boun- 
dary of this division is 1+ or 16 feet from the south wall. Next comes the 
central region, or “‘b say of the house,” which seems capable of contain- 
ing the 440 lords,s ritual and temporal. The table and woolsacks will 
of course occupy ue middle portion of the floor. At either side of these 
are placed, on ascending steps, five lines of benches, covered with scarlet 
and morocco ieather, which will be of course reserved for the exclusive 
use of the peers. The woolsacks have not yet been introduced. Itis to 
be hoped they will bear such a resemblance to that which they are in- 
tended to imitate as similar pieces of furniture did in the old House of 
Lords, and not be such mean looking squabs as encumbered the tempora- 
ry building during the last thirteen years. 

The body of the house isabout fifty feet in length, by the full breadth 
of forty-five feet. The northern or lower boun ary of this division is 
called the bar, where the speaker, accompanied by the assembly over 
which he presides, stands when summoned to attend her Majesty or the 
Royal commissioners. From that place gentlemen of the long robe ad- 


dress the house in its judicial capacity ; witnesses are alsothere examined, 


| ducts of combustion—decreeing a practical divorce between light and 


day’s march, the flood had already gathered a breadth of fifty feet. Next 


heat. The burners above described are twenty in number on the side | morning, we forded the rivertwenty-three times, each attempt becoming, 
walls, two to each of the spaces between the windows, a proportionate | of course, more difficult than the preceding one; and we crossed it once 


bra springing from the floor. The transmission of sound in the new build- 


cussion. At present there is no reverberation in the House of Lords; 
and we understand that every possible precaution has been taken, and 


nights’ debating will be required to determine the question, for the gal- 








first be crowded with people who come rather to admire architecture 
than to hear oratory. 

Before bringing this article to a close, a few “more last words" are 
necessary with reference to the general state at present of this grand na- 
tional undertaking—this magnificent domicile ofa Legislature, that com- 
prises the statesmen, the warriors, the judges and the prelates of the 
most powerful empire of the world. The exterior of the new Palace at 
Westminster has been criticised sufficiently through with rather a pre- 
mature anxiety to pronounce a judgment, which the most skilful and the 


confidence. The three great towers, upon which the general effect of the 
external aspect of the building must mainly depend, have not yet risen 


Barry’s genius may point to his great work, and affirm that he was equally 


| the years already spent, and hereafter to be consume 


contrary the joiners’ work may be all ready on the builder’s premises. 
Hall, St. Stephen’s Porch, and various other portions of the building. 


portion of the committee rooms. 
a ae 


SIR GEORGE SIMPSON’S TRAVELS. 


SECOND NOTICE. 





pauy’s Territories in North America. 2vols. 8vo. Colburn. 
This publication divides itself into two great parts; the first relating 


leries as well as the spaces below the bar and about the throne will at | 


eminent in every department of his nohle profession. Itis impossible to 
take a geueral survey of the new palace withouta 2 conviction that 

In rearing it up 
from its broad foundations, have not been misapplied. Yet much time 
must elapse before the last of the artists and workmen can be made to dis- | | saoenatt «Me head bi Thi - : 
appear from its precincts. The walls and the roof of the House of Com. for d ”) - yee de ay i os - re peaigong nage ee — 
mons are complete, but the other portionsof that important chamber have dri sees yah ay littl + : — ‘me min a skinny description 0 
not yet been brought into view; though for auy thing that appears to the | @t!e¢ meat, which was little better than parchment. Along our route, 


number on the walls at either end of the house, besides several candela- | more, immediately before breakfast, near its confluence with another 


stream of aboutequal magnitude. During this single march, the fifty feet 


ing is a subject on which of course there has been much unprofitable dis- | of yesterday evening had swollen into a hundred yards; and the chan- 


nel was so deep, that the packs got soaked on the backs of the horses. 
Here we made a meal of our third porcupine, the only fresh meat that we 


every imaginable expedient adopted, to enable those who take a part in | could get; for, though our track bore the recent marks of the bear, the 
the proceedings of that assembly to make themselves heard with facility | 

and effect. It would be premature to anticipate either failure or success; | yet the noise of our cavalcade seemed to scare all these animals into the 
but the latter is by far the more probable result. Experience of several | woods.”’ 


buffalo, the antelope, the sheep, the moose, the red deer and the wolf, 


Proceeding onwards, we now select an Indian sketch or two. 

| “In the afternoon we saw a lodge of Flat-bow Indians, our first na- 
| tives on the west sideofcontinent. Compared with the Crees, their skins 
were darker, their features less pleasing, and their figureless erect. The 
| head of the house wore a robe thrown over his shoulders; the mother 
| sported a chemise of leather, rather short and dirty; the younger children 
had no other dress than what nature had given them; and two grown 
lads, whose bodies were mapped with shreds and patches, had decorated 
| themselves with caps of green baize and plumes of feathers. We encamp- 
| ed at the commencement of the second Kootonais Lake, obtaining for sup- 





most learned in architecture can scarcely yet form with any degree of | P&F ® few smnall trout of excellent flavour, absurdly enough called by the 


| Canadians poisson connu. ” ” * 


“ After exchanging three of our horses, we resumed our journey; and, 


much above the line of the roofing. The removal of Westminster-bridge, having passed the lake, we ascended a very steep mountain, near the top 
and the formation of the eastern terrace—works not even commenced— of which we met a Kootonais on his way to the camp with the meat of 
must exercise avast influence over the exterior character of the edifice ; a| 84 autelope, br a had killed. He proved to be one of three whom 
few years, however, will suffice to bring ail controversy on these subjects ee ee erage poate J = > frech among them with my letter, had de- 
— if any should then exist—to such a point, as that the admirers of Mr. spatched to procure some fresh provisions for us, yet we hesitated about 


depriving the poor man of an article which he most probably required for 
himself; and when we asked him how much he could spare, his only an- 
swer was to repeat several times, ‘“‘ My children are starving, but take as 
muck as you please.” We paid the man liberally for one half of his booty, 
leaving the other half to his family; and, as a proof of the scarcity of 
game at this season, the two other hunters either failed, or pretended to 


and especially in the vicinity of native camps, we found many large trees 





The same may be said of the Royal Gallery, the Central Hall, St. Stephen’s | ©4* down, which from their enormous size must have cost great labour; 


and as they had not obstracted the track, we were very much at a loss to 


The Royal anteroom, however, is nearly complete, and so are a large pro- | 2°°ount for the expenditure of so much toil. We afterwards learned, 


} however, from the Indians, that their object was to collect from the bran- 
ches a moss having the appearance of horsehair, which they used as food. 
By being boiled for three days and nights, this moss is reduced to a white 
and tasteless pulp ; and in this state it is eaten with the kammas, a root 
somewhat resembling an onion. To these unsavoury visands are occa- 
sionally added insipid, or rather nauseous, cakes of hips and haws. Such 


Narrative of a Journey round the,World during the years 1841 and 1842. | was the principal, if not the only, food of these Indians at the present 
By Sir George Simpson, Governor-in-Chief of the Hudson’s Bay Com- | time. . ” 7 


| “Next day, while we were waiting the arrival of such of our people 


| as were coming by land from the Kullespelm Lake, we employed our lei- 


and culprits are arraigned. ak pre below the bar will afford stand-| to the author’s expedition among the Red Indians throughout and adjoin- | sure in paying a visit to the native camp, crossing, for this purpose, a 


ing room for two or three hundre 
localit 
capable of accommodating at least eleven hundred persons. 

The throne, an account of which has till now been ostponed, is not 
less deserving ofattention and admiration. Hitherto this portion of the 


| cific by Kamtschatka, Siberia, &c. to St. Petersburgh and Home. In re- 
gard to the former, such changes have taken place since 1841-2, that the 





I of those who are entitled to fill that| ing the vast domains of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; and the other to | small stream in canoes closely resembling those that we had seen on the 
. and the house if completely occupied in all its parts, seems | his travels from the Russian settlements in California and the North Pa-| Kootonais River. On our arrival, all the inmates of about twenty-five 


| lodges, at least all such as could move, rushed to shake hands with us. 
The tents were of every conceivable shape, some oblong, others round, 


political, colonial, and commercial views do not possess all the interest | and so on, while the clumsy framework was covered with mats, or bark, 


upper chamber was an affair of velvet and gold lace, with a canopy like | they did at that period; but still the solid information of the writer af- | or boughs, or skins, or any thing else that had come in the way. The in- 
& great window curtain, [t remained for the excellent taste of Mr. Barry | fords important data both for the present and future times; and his ac-| terior, to say nothing of swarms of vermin, contained an heterogeneons 
to dispense with those cumbrous draperies that seemed to enshroud the | counts of the Indians are of a kind that never cease to be perused with | collection of mats, skins, guns, pots, pans, baskets, kammas, berries, chil- 


Sovereign ; and though retaining abundant gorgeousness, the new throne 
8 distinguished by an airy, light, and graceful character which har 
monises at once with the building and with the monarch. The platform 
on which her Majesty’s chair will stand, is ascended by four steps, and 
constitutes a sort of central compartment, on either side of which, form- 
ing as it were two wings, are minor elevations, where chairs for Prince 
Albert and the Prince of Wales are to stand, the latter on the right of 
the Queen, the former onthe left. The framework of Her Majesty’s 
chair of state is of course carved and gilt, but it is also, we understand, 
Studded with crystals. In other respects the structure of these seats is 
conformable with the established fashion of such furniture, which, for the 
enlightenment of those who luxuriate in matters of upholstery, we may 
state to be crimson velvet and gold embroidery. The arms of Her Ma- 
jesty are emblazoned on the central chair, those of the heir apparent on 
the chair appropriated to that interesting personage, while Prince Al- 
bert’s chair is adorned with his own shield, surmounted oy the multitu- 
dinous creats which Germans of gentle blood are usually entitled to dis- 
play ; and now that we are on the subject of heraldy it may be well to 
mention that the arms of the successive chancellors, placed in juxtapo- 


| curiosity and gratification. Come we, then, at once to this issue. 

| ‘In the spring of the year, Mr. Rowland had secured asa guide to 
| conduct us as far as the Rocky Mountains, a man of the name of Peeche, 
| who, though himself a half-breed, had been brought up among the 
| Savages, and was, in fact, a chief of the Mountain Crees. Beyond Edmon- 
ton the country isimpracticable for carts, so that all our baggage would 
have to be conveyed on horseback ; and on this account we reduced our 


ticles of clothing as were absolutely necessary for the voyage. On the 
third day after our arrival, the firing of guns on the opposite side of the 
river, which was heard early in the morning, announced the approach of 
| nine native chiefs, who came forward in advance of acamp of fifty lodges, 


| which was again followed by another camp six times the size, These 
chiefs were Blackfeet, Piegans, Sarcees, and Blood Indians, all dressed 
in their grandest clothes, and decorated with scalplocks. I paid them a 
visit, giving each of them some tobacco. Instead of receiv ing their pre- 


sents with the usual indifference of savages, they thanked me in rotation; 


powerful conjurer They implored me to grant that their horses may 


wardrobes te the emallest possible compass, taking with us only such ar- | 


and taking my hand in theirs made long prayers to me as a high and | 


| dren, dogs, ashes, filth, and rubbish ; and round the sides wére arranged 
| the beds of mats, generally raised a little from the ground. Though the 
men were doing little or nothing, yet the women were all ‘wor em- 
ployed in preparing kammas and berries, including hips and haws, into 
cakes against the winter. The kammas, which deserves a more parti- 
| cular description, is very like the onion, excepting that it has little or no 
taste. It grows on swampy ground; and when the plant, which bears 
a blue flower, has produced its seed, the root is dug up by the women by 
means of a stick about two feet long with a handle across the head of it, 


| 
| 


and thrown into baskets slung on their backs. As the article is very 
| abundant, each of the poor creatures generally collects about a peck a 
day. When taken home, the kammas is placed over a gentle fire in the 
| open air, fermenting, atler about two days and nights, into a black sub- 
stance, Which has something of the flavour of liquorice. After being 
po inded in a trough, this stuff is formed into cakes, which, when tho- 
roughly baked, are stowed away in baskets for the winter. After all this 
preparation the kammas is buta poor and nauseous food. These people, 


however, were likely soon to have something better as a result of their 
contact with civilisation. In one of their lodges we were surprised to 
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potatoes ; in answer to our inquirieson the 
subject, we were shown two a of ground where they had been 
produced, the seed and implements having been supplied from Fort Col- 
vi 


“The Pend’ d’Oroilles are generally called the Flat-heads, the two 
clans, in fact, being united. They do not muster in all more than a hun- 
dred and fifty families. Like their neighbuurs the Kootonais, they are 
noted for the bravery with which they defend themselves, and also for 
their attachment to the white. Still, the two races are entirely distinct, 
their lan being fundamentally differeat. The variety of tongues 
on the west side of the mountains is almost infinite, so that scarcely any 
two:tribes understand each other perfectly. They have all, however, the 
common character of being very guttural; and, in fact, the sentences 
often appear to be mere jumbles of grunts and croaks such as no alphabet 
could express in writing.” 

In conclusion of this portion, we read : 


“ Here, then, terminated a long and laborious journey of nearly two 
thousand miles on horseback, across plains, mountains, rivers, and for- 
ests. For six weeks and five days we had been constantly riding, or at 

least as constantly as the strength of our horses would allow, from early 
dawn to sunset; and we had on an average been in the saddle about 
eleven hours and a kalfaday. From Red fiver to Edmonton, one day’s 
work with another amounted to about fifty miles; bat, from Edmonton 
to Colville, we more generally than otherwise fell short of forty. We 
had great cause to be thankful that no serious accident had occurred to 
man or beast, more particularly as we had traversed every kind of ground, 
rocks and swamps, rugged mountains and rapid rivers, tangied bush and 
burning forests. Our clothes were the only sufferers; and, in fact, we 
made our appearance among the men, who waited at the gate to do us 
honour, with tattered ente and crownless hats, such as many of them 
would not have deigned to pick up at their feet. The weather had been 
such as we could hardly have anticipated; an almost unbroken spell of 
cloudless skies. During seven weeks we had not had one entire day's 
rain as and we had been blessed with genial days, light winds, and cool 
nights. 

We have now to offer some illustration of the Russian portion of these 
interesting travels, and we shall find the author drawing a somewhat dif- 
ferent picture of that empire from what we have of late been in the habit 
of receiving from the press. 

* On the 20th we reached Kansk, standing ou a river of the same name, 
and containing a population of three. thousand souls. At the ferry we 
were met by the mayor, the commissary, the hetman of Cossacks, and 
other officials. It was the most interesting place that we had seen to the 
west of Irkutsk, occupying a beautiful valley, surrounded by green hills, 
and possessing a woollen manufactory, besides some salt-works. Still 
we remaired only a couple of hours, being unwilling to lose time, more 
particularly as the improvement of the roads, in consequence of the un- 
dulating character of the surface, was enabling us to gallop over hill and 
dale at the rate of twelve versts. The villages are very numerous, not 
only on the road, but as far back on either side as we could see; and the 
people all looked healthy, comfortable, and happy. In any place where 
the posthouse was out of repair, our police officer used to pounce 
on the best house for our use; and, as the owners would neither make 
any demand, nor accept any remuneration, we were generally obliged to 
compromise the matter by forcing a small gift on the host’s wife or 

daughter. The dwelling in which we breakfasted to-day was that of a 
person who had been sent to Siberia against his will. Finding that there 
was only one way of mending his condition, he worked hard, and behav- 
ed well. He had now a comfortably furnished house and a well-cultiva- 
ted farm, while a stout wife and plenty of servants bustled about the 

remises. His son had just arrived from Petersburg to visit his exiled 
ather, and had the pleasure of seeing him amid all the comforts of life, 
reaping an abundant harvest. with one hundred and forty persons in his 
pay. In fact, for the reforming of the criminal, in additiori to the punish- 
ment of the crime, Siberia is undoubtedly the best penitentiary in the 
world. When not bad enough for the mines, each exile is provided with 
alot of ground, a house, a horse, two cows, and agricultural implements, 
and also for the first year with provisions. For three years he pays no 
taxes whatever; and for the next ten only half of the full amount. To 
bring fear as well as hope to operate in his favour, he clearly understands 
that his very first slip will redo him from his home and his family to toil 
as an outcast in the mines. Thus does the government bestow an almost 
parental care on all the less atrocious criminals.” 

Sir George goes into many details of the free-trade, and other statisti- 
cal and commercial matters; and then observes : 

“Th this enumeration of the advantages which Siberia confers on Rus- 
sia, its mines and washeries may perhaps be considered as throwing all 
other merely economical advantages into the shade. Setting aside the 
temporary distraction and embarrassment which a new and brilliant spe- 


w 


PMiscellancous. 


SEARCH FOR WIVES. 

- Where do men usually discover the women who afterwards become 

their wives? is a question we have occasionally heard discussed ; and the 
result invariably come to is worth mentioning to our young-lady readers. 
Chance has much to do in the affair; but then there are important gov- 
erning circumstances. It is certain that few men make a selection from 
ball-rooms, er any other places of public gaiety ; and nearly as few are in- 
fluenced ” what may be called showing off in streets, or by any allure- 
ments of dress. Our conviction is, that niuety-nine hundredths of all the 
finery with which women decorate, or load their persons, go for nothing, 
as far as husband-catching is concerned. Where and how, then, do men 
find their wives? In the quiet homes of their parents or guardians—at 
the fireside, where the domestic graces and feelings are alone demonstra- 
ted. These are the charms whieh most surely attract the high as well 
as the humble. Against these, all the finery and airs in the world sink 
into insignificance. We shall illustrate this by an anecdote, which, 
though not new, will not be the worse for being again told. In the year 
1773, Peter Burrell, Esq. of Beckenham, in Kent, whose health was 
rapidly declining, was advised by his physicians to go to Spa for the re- 
covery of his health. His daughters feared that those who had only mo- 
tives entirely mercenary would not pay him that attention which he 
might expect from those who, from duty and affection united, would feel 
the greatest pleasure in ministering to his ease and comfort: they there- 
fore resolved to accompany him. They proved that it was not a spirit of 
dissipation and gaiety that led them to Spa, for they were not to be seen 
in any of the gay and fashionable circles: they were never out of their 
father’s company, and never stirred from home except to attend him, 
either to take the air, or drink the waters: in a word, they lived a most 
recluse life in the midst of a town then the resort of the most illustrivus 
and fashionable personages of Europe. Tais exemplary attention to their 
father procured these three amiable sisters the admiration of all the En- 
glish at Spa, and was the cause of their elevation to that rank in life to 
which their merits gave them so justa title. They all were married to 
noblemen—one to the Earl of Beverly, another to the Duke of Hamilton 
and afterwards to the Marquis of Exeter, and a third to the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland. And it is justice to them to say that they reflected honour 
on their rank, rather than derived any from it. 
On Monday last, the nuptials of the Marquess of Sligo and the Hon. 
Ellen Sydney er oy: daughter of Viscount ee were celebrated 
. the presence of a large family circle at All Souls’ Church, Langham- 
place. 


Lord John Russell was on Thursday night elected a Fellow of the Roy- 
al Society ; the Marquess of Northampton in the chairr Forty-one mem- 
bers balloted; and the members were forty aye, and one nay. 


We may add the names of MM.Auber and Spontiui to the list of those 
whom we last week mentioned as having been included in the decorations 
bestowed on the occasion of the birthday of the king of the French :—the 
former having been appointed Commander, and the latter Officer, of the 
Legi on of Honour. 

The newest wonder of the pianoforte, M. Willmers, of Copenhagen, is 
now here; and, we are told, intends to give a Matince at Willis’s Rooms, 
next Monday—to introduce himself to the English profession, previously 
to presenting himself to the general public. 


A merry book might be made just now entitled “The Actresses at 
Law.” To say nothing of the ‘‘ great Lind case,’ we have been hearing, 
within the week, of a trial betwixt Mdlle Carlotta Grisi and M. Leon Pil- 
let, which has ended in his being cast for heavy damages. That unlucky 
lady too, Mdlle. Araldi, of the Odeon, has been just trying a question of 
forfeiture against her manager—whom she had displeased by appearing 
before the curtain on being called for, contrary to his wishes. She was 
fined accordingly, and her engagement declared to be atan end. On ap- 
plying ta the * Tribunal de Commerce” to force M. Vizentini to complete 
it, Mdlle. Aralda was nonsuited. 

New Institutions and new Plans are springing up all around us. We 
have received the Prospectus of a Ladies’ Literary Institution, with 
music, crotchet-millinery, dress-making, lectures, conversazioni, and tea! 
The impression on the seal is a heart! We hope the gentlemen of the 
press will be admitted. 

Mr. Snow Harris, so well known for his invention of conductors to pro- 
tect ships from lightning, and many other scientific improvements of 
great utility, has received the honour of knighthood. 

Mr. Wordsworth, the poet laureate, it is stated, is composing an qde 
for the installation of Prince Albert as Chancellor of Cambridge, which is 
to be set to music by Professor Walmsley. 

Poor Moscati, ci-devant Marquis, literature, linguist, and one of the Li- 
ons of London, is, we hear, dying in the deepest distress; with a cancer 








culation must occasion to more steady pursuits, these establishments, as 
a whole, must be allowed to produce a vast demand for labour, and to 
yield a profitable return for capital. But they are, in my opinion, destined 
to be of political importance, as well-as of commercial value. The great 
instruments of national aggrandizement in modern times—I mean, of 
course, only the material instruments—are coal, and iron, and the preci- 
ous me Coal is limited almost exclusively to the broad territories of 
the English race; iron is found chiefly in Sweden, and England, and 
Russia, respectively the stem and the branches of the Norman tree 
that already over-shadows the whole of either continent at its greatest 
width ; and the precious metals are more abundant in Siberia than in all 
the rest of the old world, the most precious of them being perhaps more 
léntiful than in all the rest of both hemispheres taken together. Thus 
ve England aud Russia—for Sweden is merely a dependency of the lat- 
ter—been prepared by nature for the grand task which Providence has 
assigned them, of being the principal agents in controlling and regulating 
the destinies of the human family. It is in her own proper department, 
too, that each of those two powers has been prepared. With the iron in 
common between them, Russia, to whom coal would have beeu compa- 
ratively useless, has gold as the sinews of military enterprise ; while Eng- 
land, to whose commercial spirit every country is a mine of gold, has coal 
as the most poweral element, both directly and indirectly, of naval su- 
periority. 

“ Siberia, besides supplying Russia with the meansof pressing on to- 
wards the south, bas put her in a position for doing so, bringing her into 
contact with all that portion of the old continent which lies to the east- 
ward of her own proper influence. Thus does Russia, by land, hang, 
like an avalanche, over the whole of Asia, from the Grecian Archipelago 
to the Sea of Ochotsk ; while England not only has every coast at her 
mercy, but permanently possesses every point which can command either 
the highways or the byways of the ocean and ail its inlets. Lastly, 
Russia has been indebted to Siberia for the amelioration, both moral and 

litical, of her own condition. Through her system of deportation, she 

as made good citizens of myriads who, in other countries, would have 
beeu indirectly condemned, on their first conviction, tu a life of ignomin 
and shame; and thus has she virtually achieved the miracle of reconcil- 
ing the safety of the innocent, not merely with the impunity, but even 
w:th the prosperity of the guilty. Again, —— the absence of an he- 
reditary aristocracy, the curse of predial servitude may be said to be un- 
known in Siberia; and thus has grown up a numerous population of 
crown peasants, whose vassalage as distinguished from the ordinary con- 
dition of a subject, is merely nominal. This entire exclusion of oligar- 
chical influence must, of course, strengthen the crown, throughout the 
rest of the empire, against those whose property, in the minds and bo- 
dies of half the population, cannot fail, even under the most humane 
treatment, both to weaken the sovereign and to degrade the serf. Finally 
as a mere incitement to a spirit of adventure, Siberia, ever since its dis- 











covery, must have had an important bearing on the formation and develop- 
ment of the Russian character.” 

We need not, however, pursue the thread of the narrative farther. It 
terminates thus : 

“About eight in the morning, on the 8th of our English October, we 


the Sandwich Islands. 
cluding stoppages, had occupied ninety-one days, during which time we 
had traversed about seven thousand miles. From Irkutsk the journey 
had occupied forty-one days, the nights being passed as follows : 


In the carriage > “ « ‘ ‘ 36 nights. 
At Tomsk, onasofa - e ° ° wil 2. 
At Ekaterineburg, on the floor * e 9 
At Kazan, onasofa .- ‘ ; . — 
At Moscow, inabed - . ‘ é : so 
41 nights. 
“Tn five days more I reached London, having with the exception of 


my proposed trip to Kiachta, accomplished my journey round the world 
bas riginally contemplated, the whole being completed within the space 
ef nineteen months and twenty-six days.” 








on the tongue, forbidding speech to the “linguist,” and food, except in 
a liquid state, to the sick “ Lion.” In this dreadful situation he has two 
children dependent upen him! 

Tue Compiiment to Jenny Linv.—A girl of some ten years old said 
to her mamma, “I wish Shakspeare were living; for then he could 
marry Jeuny Lind!!”) “Why do you think so, child?” said the sur- 
prised mother. “Because they are both superhuman,’’ was the an- 
swer. 

Nortu Porar Expepition.—The plan of an overland expedition to 
the North Pole, under the direction of Dr. Sir John Richardson, has been 
submitted by him to the Government. and approved of; and directions 
have been issued to commence providing the necessary supplies of stores 
and provisions for the party who are to form the members. Dr. Richard- 
son accompanied Sir J. Franklin in his expedition to the North Pole in 
1819. The officers of Clarence Yard have been directed to furnish 3 00 
rounds of beef, and 5,000lb. of lard, which will be made into pemmican 
cakes, as part of the provisions to be taken out.—Hampshire Telegraph. 

Covent-Garpen Orera.—The advent of Fanny Elssler on Saturday 
added a new attraction to the theatre. 

The Literary Fund Anniversary on Wednes day, the Prussian Minister 
in the chair, was numerously attended by eminent literary mea, and sev- 
eral foreign ambassadors. The subscription amounted to between eight 
and nine hundred pounds. 


Syrian Travetiers.—A letter from Jerusalem, which has found its 
way into the newspapers, states that the country swarms with English 
travellers, male and female. A party of young collegians had visited 
Petra without obstruction; and Miss Harriet Martineau was one of four 
ladies on a tour from Cairo. 

Monument to Caxton.—The Rev. Mr. Milman has written to Lord 
Morpeth, proposing the erection of a monument to Caxton, and in hon- 
our of the introduction of printing into England; and his Lerdship has 
received the suggestion very favourably. Mr. Milman’s idea is—a foun- 
tain of living waters by day, and Gothic pinnacles rising in the midst of 
them for lamps, to shed light by night. ‘The site is at the end of New 
Victoria street, opposite Westminster Abbey, from the precincts of which 
the first English Sooke were published; and a subscription will proba- 
bly be entered upon to carry the design into effect. 





Forrien Orrice, May 31.—The Queen has been pleased to appoin 
Edward St. John Neale, Esq., now British Vice Consul at Alexandretta 
to be her Majesty’s Consul at Varna. 


ARMY. 


War Office, May 21.—3d Drag Guards—Capt T T S Carlyon, f'm 10th 
Light Dgs to be Capt, v Stuart app to 49th Foot. 4th Drag Gds—Assist- 
Surg J Flyter fm 83d Foot to be Assist-Surg, v Innes whoex. 10th L 
Drags—Capt M Stedman from 49th Foot to be Capt, v Carlyon app to 3d 
Drag Gds. 15th L Drags—Cornet J B Miller to be Lt without p, v Wal- 
ler ies Jan 7; Cornet GA Hartman to be Lt without p, v Miller whose 
prom on 9th Feb, 1847, has been cancelled, Feb 9. 28th Foot—LtG F 


‘ . Q } j : Ens E Collins to be Lt by p, 
drove into St. Petersburg, thus terminating our travels through the Rus- | Moore to be Capt by p, v Vignoles who ret; Ens B Volis to be YP 


sian empire, about five-and-twenty weeks after our arrival at Sitka from | 
The distance from Ochotsk to St. Petersburg, in- | 


v Moore; T B Grierson Gent to be Ens by p. vCollins. 49th—Capt G F 
Stuart from 3d Drag Gds to be Capt, v Stedman app to 10th Drags. 57th— 
| Major J Stuart from h-p Unatt to be Maj, v J W Randolph who ex, rec’ng 
the difference. 83d—Maj-Gen Sir H Watson, C B, to be Col, v Gen Wm 
| Dyott dec, May 17 ; Lt H M Walmsley to be Adj, v Bookey who resigns 
| the Adjutancy only, March 8. 78th—J Hunter, Gent to be Ens without 
p, ¥ Maclean who resigns. 
80th.—T W Hunt, Gent, to be Ens, without p, v Crawford, app Quar- 
| termaster ; Lieut and Quartermaster George Bodle to be Adj and Lieut, 
|v Welman, prom; Ens G Crawford to be Quartermaster, v Bodle app 
Adj. 81st Foot—Bt-Lieut-Col RH Willocks to be Lieut Col without p, 
v Sir C Chichester dec; Bt-Lieut-Col R Hort to be Maj,v Willocks ; 
Lieut AF F Boughey to be Capt, v Hort; Ens RB Chichester to be 
Lieut v Boughey, April5; W E Todd Gent to be Ens v Chichester. 83rd 
—Assist-Surg J H Kerr Innes, from 4th Drag Guards to be Assist-Surg v 
Flyter who exchanges.—Cape Mounted Ritlemen—Lieut B D Wemyss 
from 3d West India Reg, to be Paymaster vy Gunn deceased. 





oy ee 
ieut c in of Ist Madras Eu n Reg Fusiliers (doi 
duty at the East India Company's Depot at Warley, v Pears), to rw the 
local and temporary rank of Sec Lieut, while so employed, ay 1. 

Mem.—The Christian name of Ens Crawford, 70th Foot, is George, not 
Robert, as previously stated. 

War Office, May 28.—16th Lt Dragoons—Quartermaster G Rosser to be 
Paymaster, v Williams dec. 7th Foot—Lieut W J Hoare, f’m 59th Foot, 
to be Lieut v King, who ex. 30th—Lieut R W Smith to be Capt by p v 
Shum, who ret; Ens T W R Coventry, to be Lieut, by p v Smith ; ip R 
Lewin, Gent, to be Ens without p v Morris, app Quarterm, Ens T Mor- 
ris to be Quarterm v J Ward, who ret upon half-pay. 59th—Lieut J King, 
fm the 7th Foot, to be Lieut v Hoare, who ex. 60th—Quarterm 
Power to be Quarterm v J Brannan, who ret upon half-pay. S8lst M 
Hanley, Gent, to be Ens without p vy Colthurst, who resigns. 

82nd—Ens and Adj H Bruce to have the rank of Lieut, April 3; Ens 
8 Slater to be Lt without p, v Elliot, dec, April 4; Colour Serjt T Smith 
to be Ens, v Slater. 87th—Bt Maj Jas Campbell to be Maj without p, v 
Frederick H Robe, who ret upon h p; Lt H J Jauncey to be Capt, v 


Campbell; Sec Lt E T King to be First Lt ; Gent 
be dae Lt vain g irst Lt, v Jauncey; J Tovey, Gent, to 


1st West India egt—Serj H R Searle, from 24th Ft, to be Ens by p, v 
Hurford, who ret. 


Staf—F H Robe, 87th Reg, 
serving at the Mauritius, wit 
W Staveley. 


Memorandum—The Christian names of Ens Gardiner, 40th Ft, are T 
George, not T William, as previously stated. 
——— 
NEW WORKS. 
Dr. Traiil’s New Translation of Josephus. Harper & Brothers have just 
issued the initial number of the new illustrated edition of Josephus, being 
an entirely new version by Dr. Traill. We need scarcely state that this 
work will supply a vacuum long confessed to exist in our literature; the 
old edition of Whiston being an inaccurate and inelegant rendering of the 
original: this by Dr. Traill is in all respects worthy of the times, vivid 
and picturesque, as well as divested of the ponderous verbiage of the pre- 
vious copies. We confidently commend this elegant new Josephus to all 
families ; it is beautifully embellished and very cheap, being only 25 cta. 
a number. 

The Harpers also publish cheap editions of The Religious Opinions and 
Character of Washington, by M‘Guire; and The Inheritance, by the author 
of “ Marriage,” a capital old romance, worth a dozen of modern ones. 
No. 6 of North American Scenery is just published by H. Long and Bro- 
ther, 32 Ann street. It contains four excellent views; three on the North 
River, illustrating the affair of Arnold and André, and a view of Harris- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The letter press is from the pen of John Keese, 
Esq., and the present number a very excellent one. 

Magnetism and Clairvoyance, Explained, Inculcated, and Applied. A popu- 
lar, practical treatise, that will instruct every man and woman to become 
successful Magnetists. By James Victor Wilson, practitioner. New 
York: Burgess & Stringer, Wm. H. Graham, Berford & Co., Long & 
Brother. 

We have also received from the same publishers the following : 

The Trippings of Tom Pepper; or, The Results of Romancing. An 
Autobiography. Mirror Library, No. 2.—New Series. A reprint, in the 
book form, of the popular “ Tom Pepper” will be acceptable to all lovers 
of fiction. This is decidedly one of the most graphic American character 
novels we have ever read. 


Lieut-Col in the Army Nov 9; 


to be Dep Quarterm Gen to the Troops 
the rank of Lt Colin the Army, v Maj Gen 





JNO. W. 8S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Has removed to No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors trom Bleecker Street. 
W. WARRINGTON, M.D., 218 Ninth-street, may be consulted from 10 to IL 


e o’clock daily. Gratuitous advice to the poor on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
da vs, from the bours of 9 to 11. Jun 5—m, 





HALL, A.M. M.D., since his return from Europe continues bis office at 127 Canal 
« street, New Orleans, exclusively for CONSUMPTION OF THE LUNGS, bya 
new, safe, effectual, and painless mode oftreatment. Blisters, seions, issues, or emet« 
ics not being used. 
(g” See “Hall on Phthisis,” forsale by J. B. Steele, 14 Camp street, New Orleans. 
Dr. H. is in Cincinnati, Ohio, from Juue ist to November Ist of each year. 

mar 13—ly. aa sas — a 
NFORMATION WANTED of RICHARD THOMAS, who left Duffyn, St. Nicho- 

las, Glamorgansbire, South Wales, some years since; has not been beard of for three 
years —when he was ‘esiding in Ga'ena, Illinois. He was formerly in the employ of 
Mr. John Applegarth, Hamilion, C. W. ~ 4 addressing a letter, wit» his present ad- 
dress, to the office of the Albion, New York City, he will hear of something to hisad- 
vantage ; or any person having any knowledge of his residence, or of his death, will 
oblige by sending such information to the same address. jun 


NFORMATION respecting THOMAS BALDWIN BASTABLE, a native of the 
County of Cork, Ireland, is requested by the undersigned, on behalf of bis aged 
mother and friends, who have not heard of bim since he left New York, about the 
year 1834, THOMAS W, CLERKE, 
Counsellor at Law, 43 Nassau-strect. 
New York, June !, 1847. jun 12—31* 
HIS DAY PUBLISHED. A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE EYE, with en- 
raviogs, 8vo. ; paper covers fifty cents; muslin, seventy-five cents ; comerigin a 
famifiar description of the Anatomy and he vata of the Organs of Vision; tales for 
the Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration of Sight; Remarks on Optics and the 





Use and Abuse of Spectacles, with directions for their selection, by JAMES W, POW. 
ELL, M. D., Oculist, Aurist, &c. To be had at the Author’s, 261 roadway, corner of 
Warren-street; and of all booksellers. may 22—3m. 





ELMONICO’S HOTEL, Broadway, New York.—P. A. & L. Delmonico would res 
tfully inform their friends and the eres poetic, that the additions to their 
th 


new Hotel in. Broadway, will be completed by the 1 of June, after which date they 
will be prepared to receive families, as well as single gentlemen, as heretotore. The 
Hotel is conducted in the European style. may 29—8m 








YOUNG LADY (Englisl) partly educated at Paris, wants a situation as Governess 

ina family. where music, modern languages, and the usual branches of liberal edu- 

cation are sought. Letters addiessed pre-paid, P. F. C., New York Post Office, from any 

part of the Union will be promptly answered, and such information given as may be re- 

quired. may 3t* 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 

and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 










Bihermia, occccccccccccccccecececesces .-Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, Capt Edward G. Lott. 
Britannia, . Capt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, .. ..- Capt. CharlesH. E. Judkins 


ACOGIA,. cccccccrccccccccsccccccecssesesesssees Capt. William Harrison. 
Will sail from oct and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 
FROM BOSTON 


FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibernia, on the 16th June, 1847. Cambris on the 4th June, 1247. 
Cambria, “ Ist July, j 


, Caledonia “ I¢th June, 1847, 
Caledonia, ‘* 16th July, 1847. Britannia “ 4th July, 1847. 
Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $i20. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 
Not reight except specie received on owe of Sailing. 
For fre ht or passage, or any other information, apply to 
D. BRIGHAM. Jr. gent, ai HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet. 
C#” In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston,a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now ag re 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. “The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver 
pool and Halifax api Boston, end between Liverpool and New York. 
The four Steam Ships now building are, 
The America The Niagara 
“ Capada | ** Europe. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, —To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24¢ 
fe month 

This line of pekets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will such 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing puncwwa y from New Yor 

on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery month, from London on the 6th, 15th, 21st, and 28th, 

and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16ih, and 24th, of every month throughout the year, 

viz :— 





Ships. Masters. jDays of a om New, Days ¢ ore from 

St. James, F. R. Meyer, iJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 
Northumberland, R.H.Griswold,, “ 8, ‘* 8, “ 8, “ 28, : 28, 2% 
Gladiator, R.L. Bunting,| ‘“ 16, ‘“ 16, ‘* 16 Mar. 6, July os Nov. 6 
Toronto, J. Pratt i oe a 13, “ 8, 4 

Switzerland, E. Knight |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) “ 21, Ot 2l, be 21 
Mediator, D.L.Sark, |“ 8, 8 8 88, 28, = 
Quebec, fF. H. Hebard,| “ 16, ‘16, ‘ 16/April & Aug. 6, Dec. 6 
Victoria, E.E. Morgan,| “ 4%, “2, “* M OF By, O 13, - 13 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. . _ “ai, . 21 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 8, ye. Te-- isles > e 2, % 
Independence, W.R. Bradish,, “ 16, “« 16, oa ; lay i’ § ept. 6, Jan. 4 
Ame. Eagle(new) J.M.Chadwick,| ‘* 24, | ‘* 24, ~ er M7 ano 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, |Aprill, Aug. i, Dec. H = 21, 21, = = 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, | “ 8, pe ae ws On *» pen. 8 
Rob’t, Peel,(new) D. Chadwick, | Hy “38 « oa 18; ct. ss 


Marg. Evans(new) E. G. Tinker, 


j 
° : ‘ fed by able and experienced navi 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanc ) Pp 

gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 


- T Tavtse of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach adult, without wines 
ead fHauers. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letiers, parcels, or packets, seatoy them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed there- 
ion ’ Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or to 





GRINNELL, MINTURN CU., 78 South-st 
aug 15, 1846. 
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Muperial Parliament. 


COLONIZATION. 
House of Commons, June 1st. 

The Earl of LINCOLN said his simple object was to obtain from the 

ernment an inquiry, by means of an Ss oa commission of able men, 
into the means by which colonization might carried out with reference 
to the immediate relief of Ireland; secondly, in inquiring whether co- 
lonization might be made re to the relief and benefit of those 
remaining in Ireland as well as to the increased happiness of those who 
left it; and thirdly, whether it could be carried out consistently with the 
interests and foclings of the colonies themselves. It followed that his 
motion had reference to colonization as distinguished from emigration, for 
if the result of the inquiry should be that any of those three objects could 
not be accomplished, he should certainly not be thereafter an advocate of 
a measure of thiskind. He would not place himself in the position of 
bringing foward any measure which he justly characterised as a“ shovel- 
ling out paupers,” a most applicable term which had been applied by the 
nt Judge Advocate to emigration conducted without proper ma- 
ent. e advocated colonization for the relief of Ireland, not asa 
ace for the evils of the country, butas an auxiliary to others of a dif- 
Eieet nature, and having more immediate reference to the social amelio- 
ration of the people. ‘ 

The object of his inquiry, as he had stated before, was this—how was 
colonization to be carried out ?_ Before he entered on this part of his sub- 
ject he would say, that in a system of colonization, not only the benefit 
of those who went out ought to be consulted, butalso the feelings, the in- 
terests, and the prejudices of the colonists should be considered (hear). 
He had started no new crotchet, he had no new plan to propoand; but 
before he went more fully into the subject he must shortly allude to the 
capabilities of some of the colonies to which emigrants proceeded, and to 
some of the colonization plans bestowed by others, without ever advoca- 
ting specifically any naps ne plan or place. The hon. member for 
Gateshead, in the early part of the session, had laid shortly and clearly 
before the house the subject of colonization as necessary for the relief of 
Ireland. In that speech the hon. member alluded to the colony of Aus- 

tralia, and when the house recollected that this colony had only been 
created about 10 years, that it was before that perioda barren wilderness, 
the hon. member had aright to appeal to that colony as a triumphant 
instance of successful colonization. He believed that a emigra- 
tion was going on to that colony at the rate of 300 per month, though 
there was still a want of 5000 miners to work in the mines, and though 
wages were in many iustances as high as L.3 a week, yet he said it with 
regret that Australia could not be rendered available for that particular 
purpose for which he brought forward his present motion. These, how- 
ever, were circumstances that might be inquired into by the committee. 
To New Zealand the same objection to a large amount of emigration ex- 
isted as in the case of Australia. There was, however, a recent colony 
which had not received that attention which his information taught him 
it was entitled to—he referred to our colony of Cape Town in South 
Africa, in the province of Natal. In those districts there were large 
tracts of fertile land uncultivated and uninhabited, besides a large extent | 
of good land in the neighbourhood, which was attainable if it were 
needed. He believed the hon. Secretary for the colonies would not deny 
that there were six millions of acres in Natal, and that the freight or passage 
money to that colony might fairly be taken at one-third, or not more than 
one-half ofthe passage fare to the colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 
He believed the climate of the colony at Natal was suited to the constitu- 
tion of his countrymen—that there was great fertility of soil—that iron 
and sopper existed in abundance; and further it must not be forgotven 
that ifat some future period any extension of colonization should take 
place in this direction, that civilization would be promoted in regions in 
Africa the most benighted in the world. And when it was recollected 
that government had sent out Sir Henry Pottinger to that colony, this 
circumstance would afford facilities for investigating those particulars 
which had a natural bearing ou this particular part of the question. He 





be made, if the railroad was not completed. The railroad could be made 
at a low price. Land could be had for nothing, a the cutting 
down, and no extensive cutting would be required. He did not advocate 
this railroad. He merely pointed out some of the ad which 
struck him as likely to flow from its construction for the consideration of 
the government, and he would further state that he believed its construc- 
tion would forward that species of colonization he wasadvocating. Such 
a scheme of colonization as the one he should recommend could not cer- 
tainly be effected for nothing. In the first instance there must undoubt- 
edly be a large outlay. He was not desirous of advocating Treasury 
tsor loans. Al:hough the expense of emigration, according to Mr. 
ey’s plan, — be very considerable, yet, looking on it in the light 
of capital, it would be small as compared with that which must be paid 
in the shape of interest for the maintenance of the Irish population. A 
pot difference of opinion existed as to the amount of the expense. He 
ad heard it stated that L25 a head was necessary for emigration to Ca- 
nada, and he had heard it fixed at L.4 or L.5, and some persons said it 
could be done for nothing. Believing that money spent in colonization 
would tend to improve the condition of the peuple and change their ha- 
bits—looking to the circumstance that the expense of maintaining the 
poor in Ireland was ever recurring, while the expense of colonization was 
done with at once—he could not but think it better to spend money in 
the latter way than in the construction of public works in Ireland for the 
purpose of affording relief. He had heard it stated that an extended sys- 
tem of colonization was not possible in Canada, because an adequate supe 
ply of food could not be found. Now he believed there was an annual 
surplus of 2,000,000 barrels of flour, and that would be considerably in- 
creased by any large influx of labour. There was another matter which 
he thought it more desirable to dwell upon, and that was the assertion 
that a sufficient freight could not be found to transport more than 50,000 
emigrants yearly, and that if any large emigration should take place from 
Ireland, freights would rise so enormously as greatly to increase the ex- 
pense of the operation. In the year 1845 there left Great Britain and 
Ireland, for the ports of British North America, in ballast, 1505 ships, the 
tonnage of which amounted to 593,000. In 1846 the number of ships was 
1585, and the tonnage 605,253. Taking the tonnage of 1846, there would 
be sufficient accommodation for 363,000, or at all events 300,000 emigrants, 
Besides this, considerable accommodation might be found in the 1081 
ships which leave this country for British North America with cargoes. 
And a large additional tonnage might be expected for the purpose of | 
bringing corn to this country (hear, hear.) Another objection was that 
the Irish invariably made the worst colonists. If they had hitherto been 
shovelled out from estates, and obliged to emigrate, it was no wonder they | 
had been bad emigrants. But he asked whether in reality the Irish were 
bad emigrants? Perhaps one of the most gratifying features during the 
distress which existed in Ireland was the remittances made by the Irish 
to convey their friends and relations to America. This was oue ‘mel that 
when removed from their own soil and placed in a position where they 
could exercise their industry and talents they could thrive as well as the 
people of other countries. He believed that the character for indolence 
of the south and west of Ireland arose from external circumstances, and 
was not inherent inthem. He believed there was nothing in the blood 
of the Celt which could incapacitate him from industrious and orderly ha- 
bits either in the colonies or in his own country, if the external circum- 
stances to which he was subjected could be removed (hear, hear.) 

He might appeal to the Hon. member for Sunderland whether some of 
the best labourers on the railways were uot to be found amongst the 
Irish, and he was fully convinced that the same remarks applied to them 
when employed by the landlords. A higher authority on colonial affairs 
could not be found than Chief Justice Robinson, and that learned judge 
stated, in a letter to Sir R. Wilmot Horton, that, “ taken as a whole, the 
resident Irish agricultural population of the United States are a most 
valuable class of seitlers, and have done credit to the country from which 
they came:” and he afterwards said that throughout the province their 
conduct was “ pre-eminently good.” The same views were fully cor- 
roborated by Captain Hall (hear, hear). Another complaint which had 














might say that attention was generally directed to the nearest colony of | been made was, that colonization from Ireland must consist of the low- | 
all—the colony to which all grants of money were applicable—our North | est class. Now if acolonization was well organized, he did not see that 


American possessions. There existed in them that which did not exist in 
other colonies—abundance of food waiting for those who were sent out, 
and large tracts of unoccupied land. At the same time the capabilities of 
Canada as a place for emigration were so familiar to the house, that it 
would be in bad taste to refer further to the subject, except as to some 
statistical details. 

To show the rapid advance of Colonization in Canada, he would just 
state that in 1820 the population was 500,000, and in 1845 it had increased 
to 1,500,000. The trade and commerce of Canada had made a more sur- 
prising and extraordinary advance than even the population. The ex- 
port of flour iin 1835 was 96,000 barrels. In 1846 it had increased to 800,- 
000 barrels, besides 500,000 barrels detained at Montreal by the sudden 
freezing of the river. And not ouly the exports had increased, but the 
imports from Great Britain had reached the sum of 9,000,000/. annually. 
This fact was sufficient to prove the prosperity that exists in Canada. 
Moreover, there was this material bearing on the expediency of import- 
ing fresh labour—that wages were from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per day, with lodg- 
ing. He thought, without violating the principle he had laid down, not 
to advocate any plan or plans, that he might briefly allude to the various 
plans of colonization thet had been — oe to the house and to govern- 
ment. The first plan wasthatof Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield—a plan 
of self-supporting colonization, to be maintained by the sale of land and 
the appropriation of the proceeds of the sales to the emigration of labour. 
Now the situation of Canada was such that it was not suited to the condi- 
tian of the country. The price of land in Canada was tco low torender 
the project available, and the temptation to the labourer to leave the 
colony and go to the United States was also so strong as to render the 
plan unavailable in Canada. The next plan was that of Colonel Torrens, 
which was a modification of the plan of Mr. Gibbon Wakefield’s. Colonel 
Torrens proposed a most desirable object—the emigration of both labour 
and capital ; but he feared the proposal of Colonel Torrens for paying off 
the debt which would be incurred at the outset was neither sufficiently 
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it must necessarily consist entirely of that class. He believed that a pro- | 
ject was now on foot for colonizing Vancouver’s Island, by means of 
gentlemen and well-educated men proceeding there, together with a 
number of artisians and labourers [hear hear]. Another and a strong ob- 


do not approve of an enlarged system of colonization. The Canadian 
press were divided with respect to the details of Mr. Godley’s plan, but | 


ed. The T'oronto Globe would admit 2,000,000. and says that millions of 
acres are awaiting theirarrival. A similar opinion was expressed by the 

British Canadian. Mr. Sullivan, the late President of the Executive 

Council of Canada, in an address delivered in the Mechanic’s Institution | 
at Toronto, said that whole regions are without inhabitants, and are capa- | 
ble of sustaining millions of men ; that provisions are abundant and cheap ; 

that the’ United States could sustain an additional million of inhabitants ; | 
and that if 500,000 should arrive, it would still be an exporting country | 
(hear, hear.) No great apprehension, therefore, was entertained of ex- 

tensive colonization, if properly conducted ; and ifany further informa- 

tion on this point was required by the government, they might refer to Mr. 

Uniacke the Attorney General of the Province of Nova Scotia, who was at 

present in this country, and whose opinion fully coincided witi that of | 
Mr. Sullivan [hear, hear]. He could assure the house that he had brought 
forward the motion whoily independent of any party feeling (hear, hear). 
If he were taunted with not having proposed any plan, he would ask the 
house to recollect that he had purposely avoided doing so. His object 
had been to place before them the plans of others, with the view of ask- 
ing for a commission of three or five, or whatever other number of practi- | 
cal men it would be thought desirable to have, who might be expected 
to devote themselves tosuch an investigation. He asked for a commis- 
sion. What he wanted was a real coinmission, to be followed by prac- 
tical results, such a commission, in fact, as Lord Melbourne’s government 
appointed for investigating the subject of the poor laws, a commission 








rapid nor extensive for the views and objects now under discussion. The 
pian of the right hon. Judge Advocate was first formed in 1843. The 
right honourable gentleman proposed to take all the benefits to be derived 
from Mr. Gibbon Wakefield’s plan, and to adapt them to the circum 
stances of Canada. It was proposed that the resumption of land allocated | 
to private individuals should take place by government, by compulsory 
means, similar to the project of government with regard to the waste land | 
ofIreland. This was proposed as a substitute for Lord Durham’s land 
tax; and it was an a to adapt the plan of Mr. Gibbon Wakefield to 
Canada—a plan that had been successful in a more distant colony, though 
it had never been completely carried out. The next plan was Mr. Sal- 
livan’s, a member of the executive council in Canada. He proposed that 
the original outlay by government should be repaid by the sale of plots 
of land, mixed with the locations of the colonists, by which means such a ! 
value would be given to these plots of land as would pay the government | 
expenses. Mr. Godley’s plan had excited great attention. He proposed ! 
to give stimulus to the demand forlabour and for emigration in the North | 
American colonies. His plan was, that for the first year the emigrant | 
should work for wages, with a view to his settling on the land at the ex- | 
— ofa particular period. This would be the means of forming what | 
e called the nuclei for settlements, and these nuclei would further be ren- | 
dered attractive by the aid of social and civilized advantages, and by ma- | 
king provision tor the material and moral well-being of the settlers. The | 
plan put forward by the head of the Colonial department was more ex- 
tended in its views. Villages were to be planted at the expense of go- | 
vernment, government were to send out emigrants, and to feed them by } 
a species of commissariat. He mentioned these vurious plans without ad- | 
Vocating or deprecating any one of them, but merely to show that they | 
were worthy of the mature consideration of a commission. He might | 
mention one plan that had not appeared in print, to which he thought it | 
was right to draw the attention of government. It was inthe knowledge 
of the hon. gentleman the Under Secretary for the Colonies and the noble 
lord at the head of the government that a railroad had for some time been 
projected from Halifax to Quebec. This railroad would commence at | 
Halifax, pass through Nova Scotia, pass through half the province of New | 
Brunswick. 
In New Brunswick there existed one million of acres of fertile land in 
the possession of Government—pass portions of Lower Canada to a por- 
tion of the River St. Lawrence, and from thence to Quebec. It seemed | 
to him that this railroad hada material bearing ov the subject. This rail- 
road could not ouly be made of importance to the colonists, but could be 
made also of national, military, and commercial importance. In acom- | 
mercial point of view, it would avoid the circuitous way to Quebec by the 
St Lawrence. Ina national point of view, it would run close to part of | 
the boundaries fixed by Lord Ashburton’s treaty ; and, in a military poiat 


| them. He expected that the honourable member for Lambeth would 


| ick, spoken favourably of colonization; and the hon. member for Lam- 


| ernment consented to the inquiry the emigration at present going on 


which had for its head the present Archbishop of Dublin. He was not | 


| anxious to supersede either the Colonial Office or the Commissioners of | 


emigration, in fulfilling the functions which properly devolved upon 


tell him that the Colonial Office would object to take part in any investi- 
gation of this nature. He remembered and agreed with what the pre- | 
sent secretary for the Colonies (Earl Grey) stated in that house, in the | 
New Zealand debate, when he said that from some experience of the Co- | 
lonial Office, he was persuaded that it was utterly impossible for any | 
man, be his talents and industry what they might, adequately to administer 
the affairs of our colonies, scattered as they were over the whole world. 
it must not be forgotten that honourable gentlemen opposite, who now 
occupied the offices of government—he spoke in no spirit but that of ap-| 
probation—but it must not be forgotten that they, and especially those | 
hon. gentlemen more immediately connected with the colonial depart- | 
ment, had in years gone by been, if he might use the word, the apostles | 
of consolation, and had attracted the attention of the country to the sub- | 
ject. 

The noble lord at the head of the government two or three years ago | 
brought forward a string of resolutions, one of which contemplated a sys- 
tematic colonization for the relief of the distress which then existed. | 
The noble earl at the head of the Colonial Office had in various debates, | 
but more especially in that on the motion of the hon. member for Limer- 


' 
| 
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beth, the Under Secretary for the Colonies, though perhaps not to the 
same extent, and the hon. and learned member for Liskeard, had also 
on various occasions supported motions for promoting colonization. 
Though they might have found reason to doubt the soundness of the prin- 
ciples they then advocated, or rather the extent to which they proposed 
to carry them, their advent to power had uecessarily raised expectations 
on this subject ; and that being so, he thought it would be most desira- | 
ble to set the public mind at rest by the appointment of such a commis- 
sion as that which he now proposed. He had been told that if the gov- 


would be stopped. He did not apprehend such would be the case, but 
if itshould be so he was bound to admit that he would not look on it as 80 | 
great an evil as some honourable geutlemen seemed mclined to suppose } 
it would be, because he looked to the future as well as to the present 
advautages of colonization. It would discountenance that “shovelling 
out of paupers’”’ which had been alluded to, and which he feared had 
arisen, not from any fault of the Colonial Office or the emigration com- | 
missioners, but from the want of some organized plan and proper prepara: | 
tions. Last Apt il 54,000 emigrants had left the shores of thiscoun ry, and | 


he feared, if emigration went on at its present rate, and according to the 
present mode, that the condition of future emigrants on their arrival 1] 
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had alluded, and that they might wander as outcasts, exposed to 
and starvation, unable to Pane yor te employment or food (hear, hear 
He apologized to the Louse for the length at which he had trespassed on 
their ae. He thanked them most sincerely for the attention which 
—_ 8iven to the Getails which he had brought under their notice, 
perhaps ose geetaly. He placed the motion in the hands of the Speaker 
sae .- — foe gs ae Se Seas << aioe is He begged 
, an humble 38 be presented to her Majesty i 
that she will take into her most gracious consideration the means by which 
colonization may be made subsidiary to other measures for the improve- 
ment of the social condition of Ireland; and by which, consistently with 
full — ty a Sasnveate of the colonies themselves, the comfort and 
ros ose WHO emigrate ma 
: The question having bien p ua 0 Se ee ares 

Mr. HAWES said that the noble lord had brought forward this impor- 
tant question in so fair a spirit, and in so comprehensive a manner that he 
felt he should certainly fail in his duty if he omitted to meet him in the 
same fair and frank manner as that with which he had introduced the 
subject to the notice of the house. The noble lord, in introducing his 
proposal, had, however, rested it on grounds which were not so conyine- 
ing as he seemed disposed to think. The noble lord had brought for- 
ward the proposal as one for the relief of Ireland, and as auxiliary to the 
poor law. But the noble lord must be aware that the proceedings of the 
commission could have no immediate effect, and that the cl ass ae 
most likely on was precisely that class which they wished to re- 
tain at home, while the aged, infirm, and sick would still have to be re- 
lieved in their owncountry. He had nothing to retract from the opinions 
which he had hitherto maintained on the subject. He adopted the gen- 
eral views and admitted the general principles of the noble lord with re- 
ference to colonization and emigration. if he differed from him at all it 
was as to the expediency of the proposed inquiry. He doubted whether 
it was in the power of a commission to inquire effectually into a subject 
which required such a diversity of information from such distant sources, 
and did not think that the poor law commission could be considered as 
at ail analogous, for under that commission the inquiries were all made 
on the spot. The noble lord had certainly an advantage on his side—he 
had proposed no plan, he had given no opinion on the subject. 

He must here remark that the opinions of colonization entertained at 
the present day differed materially from those entertained by the friends 
of colonization in former times. The old charter colonies and the later 
attempts at colonization had sprung entirely from private enterprise, but 
it was a remarkable feature in all the colonization schemes of the present 
day that they rested entirely on large grants of public money from the 
state, and which if the government refused to support, they were accused 
of being indifferent to colonization. At present emigration was going on 
voluntarily, and, notwithstanding what the noble lord had said, he ap 
hended if the government were to commence an inquiry on the subject, 
that they would materially affect the extent of that emigration (hear, 
hear). He must also remind them that there were other parts of the 
kingdom which had a right to be considered, and which must come in for 
a share of any grants made for the purpose of emigration [hear, hear}. 
He would refer to what had been done of late years on the question of 
emigration, to show that the various recommendations had been practi- 
cally carried into effect; and that at the present moment little more re- 
mained to be done, unless they were prepared to make large grants of the 
public money. There had been various inquiries on the subject. In 
1826 and 1827, Sir R. W. Horton’s inquiry took place. Another com- 
mission was the Duke of Richmond’s. Then followed the waste lands 
commission ; and in 1842 the committee on the affairs of South Australia. 
All these committees and inquiries were conducted by men of consider- 
able ability, who had devoted their attention to the subject. In every 
instance the recommendation of the waste lands committee had been 
carried into practice, and so had the recommendations of Mr. Wakefield 
and Mr. Senior; and the same remark applied to that part of Lord Dar- 
ham’s rejort relating to emigration. In the last ten years 100,000 pergons 
had emigrated to our Australian colonies, and 740,000 to our North ine. 
rican possessions. That emigration having been voluntary, it became 
them to consider whether by interfering they might not restrain that 
emigration which had been gving on silently and successfully, with little 
cost to the country, and with none to the government except what was 
absolutely necessary. Of the 100,000 who had emigrated to New South- 
Wales 30,000 had done so entirely out of the proceeds of the land sales, 


jection, ifa valid one, would be the assertion that the Canadians themselves | and 50,000 at their own expense [hear, hear]. But while those im- 


roved views of colonization had been going on, while the land was 
ooked after, and the supply of labour apportioned, it would be well to 


they almost all approved of an extensive emigration, if properly conduct- | see what had been the improvement of our colonies under the new sys- 


tem. The noble lord had alluded to Canada. He [Mr. Hawes] would 
briefly refer to the condition of Australia with regard to the increase in 
population, exports, and imports, to show the improvement which had 
taken place within a few years in that colony. He found that in the 
year 1835 the population of the colony had been only 102,900, while in 
1845 the number had increased to 205,900. The value of the imports in 
1835 had been 1,789,000/., but in 1845 they had amounted to 1,992,6302. 
But how stood the exporis at the same comparative periods? In 1835 the 
exports had amounted to 1,004,000/., but in 1845 they had increased to 
2,175,000. This, he thought, furnished most satisfactory evidence of the 
advance of the colony in prosperity and population. : 
In the first quarter of this year 38,000 persons had emigrated to the 
colony. In April no less than 400 ships had sailed, carrying about 50,000 
persons, and they had gone to those ports where they could have the ad- 
vice and assistance of the government emigration agents. The total 
number who had gone out up to the present time had been 117,000, and 
they had settled under the direction of the emigration agents. The go- 
vernment had taken a larger grant of money in the present session for 
purposes of emigration and colonization than formerly. They had taken 
L.10,000, together with the emigration tax levied on the other side of the 
water. The entire object of that tax was not to relieve the destitute 
only, but also to direct them to such places as would be most favourable 
for their future interest. The noble earl opposite, therefore, ought not 
to assume for a moment that the emigration which was going on at pre- 
sent was doing so without a system. The noble lord had not alluded to 
the details of Mr. Godley’s plan, which, though it had been brought for- 
ward with a good deal of note of preparation, and made the subject of a 
memorial to Canada, had, as he (Mr. Hawes) all along anticipated, been 


| received most unfavourably throughout the colonies. And he did not 


wonder that it had been so, because it was founded, as he conceived, on 
exclusive and doubtful priuciples. The proposition was to be carried 
out on the principle of “no cure, no pay.” It was said that it was not 
to cost the state anything, yet it was to carry with it certain commercial 
consequences, because the capital required and expended was to be re- 
paid with profit. But the policy of the plan seemed very questionable 
to him, when he considered it in that point of view with reference to the 
present state of Ireland. The plan proposed that Ireland should be 
taxed in order to carry out this scheme to the extent of 9,000,000/., and 
that 2,000,000 of her able-bodied population should be sent to our North 
American colonies. Now, if Ireland wanted anything more than another, 
it was capital; yet that proposition involved the taking away of nine 
millions of capital and two millions of able-bodied men from that coun- 
try. It was said, also, that from 10/. to 15/. a head would be required to 
be expended on the emigrants sent out. Now, that would, according to 
such a calculation, require between 20 and 30 millions to be laid out; 
and that plan was by no means like the plan of the noble lord, the mem- 
ber for Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck), which only required 16 millions, and 
the latter, he held, would be a much better and mure productive outlay, 
seeing that it would be spent on the soil of [reland itself (hear). By the 
proposition they were considering, two millions of able-bodied men 
might be sent out to our colonies at ap enormous expense; and they might 
subsequently, in all probability, settle in the United States, But how was 
the expenditure to be repaid! The amount was to be fixed by negocia- 
tion, and the governor general was to give a certificate that all the money 
advanced was to be laid out—not in building villages or houses—not in 
forming roads or such other works—but in accomplishing the objects 
which the Imperial government had in view at the time it advanced the 
money (hear). Such was the scheme which had attracted so much public 


attention. He was uot opposed to the inquiry on any other ground than 
because he thought such a commission as that proposed, and so conducted, 
would be most prejudicial to Ireland, and, at the same time, it would 
iuterfere with that large source of volantary funds in aid of emigration 
now flowing into this country. The hon. member here read an extract 
from a communication dated May, 1847, from one of the governmeatemi 

gration agents ia Montreal, in which it was stated that many emigrants 
vere inquiring of him whether any government assistance would be af- 
forded towards the carrying outof some of their fricuds and parts of 
their families left behind. The writer had o ily given them tou iderstand 
that, in cases Of necessity, if their friends in the {col ny contribute d to- 


of view, it would obviate the necessity for a military road, which must’ Canada would be very different from that of the colonists to whom he! wards their passage out, they would be afterwards assiete d on their land- 
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ing to the places where their friends were settled. He also spoke of the 
large sums sent home for : 

friends out by the emigrants iu the colony, and adve to the beneficial 
habits of thriftiness, prudence, and economy which the pursuit of suca an 
object was likely to create ; and he expressed an apprehension that if the 
notion got abroad that the government intended to interfere in this res- 
pest, it would be productive of injurious consequences, by interfering 
with those habits of frugality, because fif any derived such assistance it 
would be expected by all. ‘Such was the tenor of the letter which he had 
received from a gentleman of experience and intelligence on the spot. 

Now he (Mr. Hawes) believed that no less than from 300,000/. to 400,- 
0002.. in small sums, had been remitted home by persons in the colonies 
to enable their friends here to go oat and jointhem. Now, if that large 
gum, which came in to aid emigrations in this country, was perilled, he 
would ask them what substitute were they to put in its place? The noble 
lord himself proposed no plan ; and he suggested was an inquiry. Now 
that would necessarily last a long time; evidence must be obtained 
from various distant colonies, and while that inquiry was going on the 
consequence would be that the present stream of emigration would be 
checked. They would until the inquiry was completed. He 
concurred with the noble lord fully in his general opinions of coloniza- 
tion and emigration; but the present state of the money market, the 
state of the mercantile interest itself of this country, were not such 
as to encourage a hope that large sums would be applied for the pur 
ses of emi on or the founding of new colonies. In considering 
the g question of emigration and colonization the had also to take 
into account the establishment of free institutions, popular representation 
and local government (hear). He had hoped, if the business of the ses- 
sion permitted, to be able to bring in a bili on this subject with reference 
to our Australian colonies (hear). Colonization did not consist alone in 
sending out a large number of people in ships to distant parts of the globe 
{hear, hear}. But with respect to what had been done of late, he could 
say that more had been done, i it had been by agneenl * the way of 
carrying out a proper system of emigration under the care of our govern- 
ment = Hooray ousiage had ever been done at - other period. He 

ieved the emigration just now going on under the superintendence 
of his noble friend at the head of the Colonial Office was great in extent 
beyond ali former precedent ; and he believed the noble lord’s proposed 
commission would be likely to injure it. It would, he believed, be ut- 
terly impossible to frame a commission in this country which could ob- 
tain the information necessary to enable them to pronounce a well-con- 
sidered opinion as to the expediency or the practicability of any plan of 
emigration or colonization. Such a plan should necessari)y be referred 
to the governors of those colonies which would be immediately affected 
by it, foe they only could be competent judges of itsreal value. Under 

1 the circumstances of the case, he submitted to the noble lord whether 
it would not be better that he should not press his motion, and not insist 
on the appointment of a commission. e could assure the noble lord 
that there was no want of an anxious desire on the part of her Majesty’s 

government to carry out the objects he had in view to the utmost of their 
power. The only obstacle in the way of the object of the noble lord, 
was the want of adequate funds, and unless a commission could devise 
some means of procuring those funds its labours would necessarily be 
abortive. He dia not wish to make any motion in opposition to that 
of the noble lord, in many of whose opinions he entirely concurred. But 
he would in submit to the noble lord whether it would not be better 
that he should not press the motion (hear, hear]. 

Mr. V. SMITH thought that the noble lord, one who had filled high 
situations, had failed—greatly failed when he undertook to discuss sach 
a subject as this, and yet was unprepared with any plan with regard to 
it. he noble lord, in his speech, hed endeavoured to draw a distinction 
between “colonization” and “ emigration.” He could never understand 
the distinction between them: but he believed it to consist in this—that 
“ colonization” was always proposed by the opposition, and “ emigra- 
tion” by ministerialists (laughter). The one was to be large, and the 
other small, and thus the See lord, when a minister, never thought of 
anything but emigration; his ideas did not enlarge into a plan of coloni- 
zation until he got upon the opposition benches (laughter). 

Sir R. PEEL thought it might be taken for granted that whatever ar- 

ments could be adduced against the motion of his noble friend had been 
rought forward by the right hon. gentleman who had just spoken. That 

right hon. gentleman possessed great acuteness and ingenuity, and great 
ort in stating his impressions in regard to any particular subject. He 
also the advantage of having served in the Colonial Office, and might, 
therefore, be presumed to be perfectly conversant with all the details of 
this question. And ho had that other advantage of having had the leisure 
of retirement from office [a laugh], for maturely considering the subject. 
Well, what were the arguments adduced by the right hon. gentleman in 
opposition to the motion of his noble friend? First, he said, the opposi- 
tion always took up this measure; that they called it colonization, made 
plausible appeals to the public in favour of colonization, but that the mo- 
ment they changed places and got to the other side of the house, they 
saw very good reasons against colonization, and accordingly colonization 
dwindled into emigration, and all the magnificent prospects which they 
entertained in opposition became réduced to small realities when they 
came into power. What was the reason of this? Was it not that the 
offices so overburdened with details that they had little opportunity to 
make those inquiries which must be the foundation of any such experi- 
ment as this? [ hear, hear]. And if so, was it not time to ascertain wheth- 
er the magnificent promises held out by gentlemen when in opposition 
could be realised? If they could not, tes them have evidence to prove 
that they were iengirdotioable. The right hon. gentleman’s next argument 
was, that we conducted emigration very badly—that there was no coloni- 
zation upon the principle on which it used to be conducted in ancient 
times. Ifso, was it improper to revert to it? Was it not worth while to 
inquire whether or not they might sanction emigration, not as the emi- 
gration of isolated individuals, but by giving some encouragement to emi- 
tion ona scale which would be better calculated to promote the social 
interests and moral welfare of the emigrants? (hear, hear.) The right 
hon. gentleman went on to blame the noble lord for not being prepared 
witha plan. But the noblelord believed that a plan might be revived if 
the opportunity were afforded of obtaining information from Ireland and 
the colonies. There was no need for a long roving commission. They 
would find many able men in the colonies who would give information 
upon the subject—more information, perhaps, than the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies was aware of. As to casting reflections upon the go- 
vernment, he thoughtjthat all their discussions with reference to the state 
of Ireland had been conducted with an absence of party feeling that must 
be highly satisfactory to nat one. There had been a full recognition of 
the ditliculties under which the government laboured; and even if they 
failed there had been every disposition to impute their failure not to neg- 
ligence or want of ability, but to the force of cireamstances which no hu- 
man ingenuity could control [hear, hear.] The right hon. gentleman 

Mr. V. Smith] said that the noble earl [Grey] had proposed a plan in 

ecember which he found it necessary to abandon in January ; but sure- 
ly was no reason why the whole question of colonization should be 
abandoned, If they could open up a permanent outlet for the population 
of Ireland, they would not only be laying the foundation of the cure for 
the present and future evils of Ireland, but by establishing new points of 
connection between this country and the colonies, to which the popula- 
tion might emigrate. 

The right hon. baronet then proceeded to express his gratification at 
the remittances whieh had been made from Irishmen settled in the United 
States and in Canada to their friends in the mother country, and which 
he regarded not only as most honourable to the character of the parties 
making them, but most encouraging with a view to colonization, show- 
ing that Irishmen planted in other countries were not inferior to any 
people on the face of the globe. In stating this he should also observe 
that the conduct of the United States of Amrica, in contributing towards 
the relief of distress in Ireland and Scutland, entitled them to the warm- 
est expressions of gratitude on the part of this country He understood 
that no less a sum than 57,000/. had been remitted from the United States 
to the members of the Society of Friends sitting as a relief committee in 
Dublin [cheers]. He begged the noble lord PRussell ] to bear in mind 
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colony was now much cheaper—tiere was the feeling of a common 
ing amongst those settled in that colony and in Ireland, and the 
might introduce into Canada a loyal and faithfal population, which woul 
ensure that the connection of that colony with the mother country would 
be perpetual. He —— the circumstances of the country were such 
that the noble lord would not hesitate to defer to the wishes of the house, 
and make the attempt to see whether they could not devise some — to 
relieve Ireland from some = of her redundant population, and by 
doing relieve the = of England ofa great burden. 
Lord J. RUSSELL said thenoble lord who introduced the subject had 
laid down no plan, and had taken an unfair view of the proceedings, not 
only of the late government, to which he belonged, but of that which had 
a it and that which had followed it. Phe subject of emigration 
ad not been neglected by either of them. All of them had taken such 
measures as they deemed essential for getting rid of the redundant popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom. In the first place, they bad the ém- 
gration commission. Three gentlemen were engaged in watching 
and taking care that emigration was carried on Sfely and asefully. 
Those commissioners had agents at every port from which emigrants usu- 
ally went, and those agents were at all times ready to give every infor- 
mation in their power to all applicants; and those agents had been con- 
siderably increased under the auspices of the present government. There- 
fore it was not true that the whole question was neglected by the gov- 


po- | ernment of the country. Many of the emigrants went out upon their own 


resources—many, principally in Scotland, went out with means furnished 
by tueir landlords, and a very greatnumber went out with means furnish- 
ed by their friends, who had emigrated in former years. He had great 
satisfaction in stating that, from good information, he was able to say that 
the amount furnished by the latter mode, during the nt year, was 
not less than L.200,000 (cheers.) One hundred and twenty thousand 
persons had proceeded from the shores of the United Kingdom during 
the past year to Canada and the United States; but he doubted whether 
that was viewed with satisfaction on the other side of the Atlantic, and he 
was anxious that neither the colonies nor the United States should think 
that we were only anxious of getting rid of the rubbish of our population. 
In the United States measures of a very stringent nature had been taken 
against an extensive emigration. In the ports of New York and Boston, 
masters of ships were obliged to become security for the persons they 
landed, not for months, but for years, and those restrictions might be ex- 
tended to other ports in that country. The noble lord quoted extracts 
from the reports of the Governor General of Canada, and the Governor of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, to show that, in order tu be beneficial, 
the emigration ought to be gradual. A gradual emigration would tend 
more effectually to relieve Ireland, because it would not alarm either of 
our neighbours across the Atlantic. With respect to the motion of the 
noble lord, he (Lord J. Russell) had one remark to make, founded upon 
that very dispatch which would be given tothe house, that had been writ- 
ten by his noble friend at the head of the colonial department. His noble 
friend said to Lord a that he shared in the desire so generally expres- 
sed to promote the adoption of some well-considered systematic plan of 
colonization in British America, believing that that would be attended 
with great benefit both to the colonies at to the mother country. Such 
was the declaration by his noble friend in his dispatch of April Ist, 1847, 
of the wishes of the government. The noble lord opposite in his motion 
proposed, “ That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, pray- 
ing that she will take into her most gracious consideration the means by 
which colonization 7 be made subsidiary to other measures for the im- 
provement of the social condition of Ireland, and by which, consistently 
with full regard to the interests of the colonies themselves, the com fort 
and prosperity of those who emigrate may be effectually promoted.” 
Now it the government boving declined their wish ond deiive, the house 
should desire to associate themselves with that wish and desire, and de- 
clared their readiness to assist, and should consent in any manner to at- 
tain that object, he (Lord J. Russell) certainly could not resist a motion 
of the noble lord’s professing only to declare that desire. But the noble 
lord had not affixed that interpretation to this motion, and if he (Lord J. 
Russell) would not vote against the motion of the noble lord, he would 
tell him candidly he did not agree with his interpretation, which interpre. 
tation the right hon. gentleman seemed to have followed. The noble 
lord proposed the appointment of a commision for the purpose of making 
further inquiry as to the means of colonization that f oi 2 be adopted. 
Now, for a great part of the facts—all that related to Ireland and the des- 
titution there—it was unnecessary that a commission should be appointed. 
They had a commission intormer years, and abundant information in the 
present year; and as to information relating to colonization, he should con- 
ceive the best information that could be obtained, and remained to be 
obtained, was to be had from the British American colonies. But how 
was that to be obtained? Mr. Godley had suggested that the members 
of a commission should go over to Canada and hold public meetings in 
different parts of the province, and there explain their plans of coloniza- 
tion, and ask the assent of those meetings tothem. If that were to be 
the plan adopted to obtain the information, nothing could be more un- 
satisfactory. The assemblage not knowing what amount of taxation 
should be imposed, or what the ractical details of the scheme would be, 
would come to a resolution in the way persons did who went to hear a 
ood speech at a meeting, and they would thus have some 40 meetings in 
Sunnis approving of the scheme of colonization submitted to them, with- 
out considering the details of execution. But if they did really want to 
get valuable opinions, they should first take that of the Governor General 
in council; aud as they had talked of the merits of other governors, he 
should say that no man was more capable than Lord Elgin of fairly pla- 
cing before the government of this country and that house a clear and 
distinct view, both as to the general principles of policy and matters of 
detail by which their measure should be regulated. 
They should next get the opinion of the Executive Council of Cana- 
da, who had great experience as to the mode of employment and remun- 
eration of labour; and lastly, they should have the opinion of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly. It was through such channels, and not a commission, 
that they should seek information. But there was another objection to 
the appointment of acommission. The noble lord had referred to vari- 
ous plans of colonization, which when examined by men of practical 
authority had been found unfit for the object. He thought it far better 
if this resolution of address was adopted, that the plan, for the pre- 
sent time at least, should be left entirely in the hands of the executive 
government. He was quite ready to say, as his noble friend had alrea- 
y said in bis dispatch, that he wished to promote the adoption of some 
well-considered and systematic plan of colonization in British America. 
He would say, that they were quite ready to direct the governors of each 
of the British American provinces to consult the executive bodies as to 
those plans which might be most useful in the colony, and to which they 
would most readily lend their aid. He believed that unless you had their 
aid and assistance, unless you had their hearty feeling of co-operation 
with you, no plan which you could adopt was likely to be successful. He 
was quite ready to do that, and lay the whole result of such recommen- 
dations on the table of the huuse, giving the opinion of government upon 
them in another session of Parliament. He supposed the noble Jord did 
not expect—he was far too able and discreet to suppose that any pian 
could be adapted in the course of the present session of parliament. It 
would not, therefore, be until after full communication with the colonies 
that there could be any plan on the subject. Of all the plans which he 
had seen that had been under consideration, that which ap eared to be 
the most practicable was that of aiding and assistingjin public works in 
those provinces to which the emigrants were likely to be directed; but 
he did not think that the adoption of such a plan depended merely upon 
general maxims, or upon abstract principles upon the subject of emigra- 
tion. He thought at this time, with the difficulties of the money market, 
with the immense absorption of capital to railroads in the United King- 
dom, that, asking this house for some fresh drain of money—for some 
large diversion of capital, in order to aid public works in British North 
America, would be a most inopportune and unseasonable proposal for 
government to make. 
He was quite ready to assent to an address which was nearly in the 

words ofhis noble friend’s dispatch; but he was not ready, he must teil 
the noble lord fairly, to advise the Crown to appoint a commission imme- 


what was the present state of things in Lreland, and what it must be, diately for thet special object. His opinion was that it would give rise 


even if there were not another failure of the potatoe crop in that country. 


to rerictete om expectations on this side the Atlantic, and to extrava- 


Notwithstanding the measures which had received the sanction of parlia- | gant apprehensions on the other. He thought it far better therefore that 


ment for the relief of destitution in [reland, he could not but apprehend 
that the inass of poverty would be very great there for some time to come; 


this subject should be left in the hands of the executive government, 
fully agreeing in the noble lord’s object, fully admitting the temper, abi- 





and if the house could devise some means for facilitating the operation of | lity, and moderation of the speech with which he had introduced his 
the measures which had already received their assent, it would be at- motion. and giving him the fullest credit for wishing not in any way to 
tended with great public benefit. At any rate, was it not worth while to | embarrass the government, but to aid in releasing the country from the 
institute an inquiry? It had been said that the experiment of colonizing mighty difficulties in which it was involved. ~ 

Australia had failed at ome R. doubt of it. Batthey had sent out Cap- 2 emcee pieateteme 

tain Grey as governor, and all the difficulties were overcome. ‘They had TUR TINANG? ‘ 7 ‘ 2] s1< 
now al Ha Governor General in Canada; and why should os an THE FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL CRISIS 
emigration scheme to that colony be as successful as that to Australia ? CONSIDERED. 

No doubt Captain Grey was a wise and very energetic msn, but there BY LORD ASHBURTOR, 

were many more such men in the country. They had a new but a well- The distinguished position held by Lord Ashburton during the last half 


kuowa and tried governor in Canada, in Lord Elgin. The passage to that 


century in the commercial world, renders a pampblet from his pen upon 


race the sabject of the present monetary difficulties one of more than sprdinary 
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interest. Few men possess a larger share of intuitive ty L 
Ashburton ; and his opinions on commercial questions, found upon long 
and varied experience, are entitled to great respect. The brochure before 
us is entirely free from dogmatical assumptions. His lordship, when 
reasoning dispassionately upon the —— of the Bank Charter Act of 
1844, which he persists in contending was based upon erroneous princi- 


80 | ples, will receive the attention which his high authority on such questions 


must universally command. His lordship says :— 

My object in reppeering before the public is to endeavour to maintain, 
with as few words as the case will permit, the opinion I gave when the 
Charter Act was before the House of Lords, that the expectations enter- 
tained of this infallible panacea were unfounded—that it would only work 
in fair weather, when restrictions of all sorts are inoperative and imma- 
terial—that it could not fail to break down under the first difficulty,-—and 
that it is in facta serious aggravation, if notindeed the actual cause of the 
distress we now experience. 

The nature and extent of these embarrassments are too notorious for 
it to be necessary to dwell upon them at any length. A very short time 

o the interest of money was at 24 and 3 per cent. Everybody found it 
difficult to employ their capital; now nobody can obtain it for the best 
security under 8, 10, or even 12 per cent. The stagnation of the most 
legitimate trade is complete; the manufacturer stops his works; the Mi- 
nister is obliged to double the interest of his Exchequer-bills, and is still 
at a loss to give even a decent appearance to public credit; while Mr. 
Brown, a merchant of the first credit and character, representing South 
Lancashire, tells the House of Commons “that the alarm and want of 
confidence were such that orders for human food to the United States and 
other countries were in many cases countermanded, prudent houses not 
choosing to risk their credit by being drawn upon, until they should see 
what steps Government might take to restore the healthy action of trade.” 
On the other hand, orders tor the manufactures of the country cannot be 
executed, by which we were to be enabled to pay for this food, because 
the entire stagnation of the circulation prevented the ordinary operations 
of credit by which alone such transactions can be conducted. There is 
no class in a country, where the machinery of its economy is so compli- 
cated, who do not suffer under this strange state of things, from the rich- 
est capitalist to the poor mechanic who lives by his daily labour; but my 
object is, not to describe its fatal consequences if suffered to continue, 
which are sufficiently obvious, but to call public attention to the causes 
which have brought it about, that we may endeavour to avoid the repeti- 
tion of such a calamity. 

His lordship then proceeds at great length to analyse the causes which 
ied to the panic of 1825, contrasting the details of that event with the dif- 
ficulties of the present period, which he describes in the following terms : 
Let us shortly examine the unfortunate symptoms which we now wit- 
uess when, with a sound state of trade and £ 10,000,000 of specie in the bank, 
our monetary distress is greater than when in 18265 the coffers of the bank 
were empty, and a large portion of merchants ruined by mad specula- 
tion. The treasure of the bank had stood for a long time at about £15,- 
000,000 in round numbers; the amount of this treasure was considered 
a burthen to them, imposing a useless waste of interest. It was a sub- 
ject of complaint, and for a long time the directors would have been 
much obliged to anybody who would have taken four or five millions off 
their hands. The want of food then occurred, and, combined with the 
increased price of cotton, overbalanced the amount of our exports, and 
required a part oss in bullion. The natural question, then, to be 
asked was, to what extent this was likely to go. The continental ex- 
changes afforded no ground for alarm; Russia at first took some gold 
from us, which soon ceased; but the chief demand was for America—a 
country with which we have always an extensive reciprocal trade. It 
might fairly be presumed that four or five millions would satisfy this de- 
mand, which would reduce the treasure of the bank from fifteen to ten 
millions. This, which might have been the practical estimate of practi- 
cal men, turns out to be the truth; and the bank with its ten millions 
left in its coffers, need have disturbed no interests, or disturbed them 
slightly. But the directors had no power to exercise any opinion; the 
rigid parliamentary machine was to think and act for them; the whole 
country was disordered; and it weuld be difficult to form any estimate of 
the immunse losses both of the exchequer and of individuals which en- 
sued. 

I beg not to be understood as wishing to maintain that the efflux of 
specie of the adverse state of the foreign exchanges are in no case to be 
considered by the bank; I hold these symptoms, on the contrary, to be 
essential elements in guiding itscunduct; but that they must be consi 
dered with all surrounding and connecting circumstances by men of bu- 
siness and experience, capable of giving to them all a correspondin 
weight and importance in their deliberation, and not be imposed upon 
them drily and actthaetienty, nay, mechanically, by Act of Parliament. 
This is a question between limitation by rule or by discretion, and the 
limitation by rule suits only a state of things as invariable as the rule it- 
self. It would be foolish and even mischievous to inculcate indifference 
to or speak lightly of any suspension, even for an hour, of the cash pay- 
ments of a great bank, It would be, to say the least of it, a great public 
scandal, to be guarded against by every prudential measure: absolute 
security against such acatastrophe is hardly attainable in the case of a 
bank of issue. The act of 1844 certainly does not give it; for the whole 
treasure left by that act atthe disposal of the bank might have been 
drawn out in five minutes by the private depositors ; and it is worthy of 
remark, that with us, under the former uncontrolled management of 
twenty-four directors, euch a disgrace has never happened, excepting 
in 1797, when the suspension was forced upon the bank by the large 
foreign payments of the minister; and these operations were reluctantly 
consented to by the directors from a belief that the safety of the country 
from a foreign enemy depended on them. 

But why is this extreme care of the purity of the standard of value, of 
the integrity of the pound sterling, soimportant? It would be mere pe- 
dantry to be looking so carefully after a possible small fractional difler- 
ence for a short time between gold and paper, if this object were not 
combined with the more important one of maintaining, as well as cir- 
cumstances permit, an equable value of money—of money taken in its 
popular sense, and consisting among us of the combined ingredients of 
paper and metal—of money as compared with and commanding all com- 
modities. Now this fright of the bank, with ten miilions in her coffers, 
of violating this parliamentary restraint, has driven her into proceedings 
which have depreciated to a very great extent every description of prop- 
erty, food only, for evident reasons, excepted. It would not be easy to 
estimate this depreciation, extending over all merchandise, stocks, rail- 
road shares, &c.: it probably would not be overstated at from 10 to 20 
per cent.; but what is worse, it has paralysed this property in the hands 
of the possessors, rendered it unavailable towards meeting their engage- 
menis, and thus produced in many cases pecuniary sacrifices much be- 
yond the mere depreciation of the value of the property itself. It has 
further occasioned the suspension of the execution of orders from our 
customers in every quarter, thus distressing manufacturers and impeding 
those very operations which would have corrected the tendency to an 
unfavourable balance of trade, and given safety to the circulation of the 
bank. 

It is needless to follow up farther all the fatal consequence to capital 
branching from this mistaken anxiety about currency: the latter is after 
all but the shadow of the former—the small change by which the trans- 
actions are liquidated, though undoubtedly in some respects the regulator 
of its value: but I have no hesitation in thinking that, if these enormous 
fluctuations in the value of property, and these occasional disturbances 
of manufacturing industry, are inseparable from the circulation of bank 
notes, we pay too dear for this accommodation, great and useful as it is, 
and that it would be more safe to have no banks of issue, and use only 
those of deposit, like the great trading city of Hamburgh. I am, how- 
ever, equally convinced that no such sacrifice is necessary ; and that but 
for the artificial restraints of the law, the integrity of the mye or 
the medium of value could be adequately maintained without disturbing 
the more essential equable currency of property and capital. 

If the Birmingham philosophers are puzzled by the question so oftes 
put to them to define what they mean by a pound sterling when their 
paper is clothed in its irredeemable character, sounder reasoners appear 
to have equally failed in any precise definition of the word currency. 
The act of 1844 treats it simply as bank notes to bearer; but they who 
observe critically and carefully all the varied mazes of our monied trans 
actions must recognise an almost endless variety of objects acting more 
or less directly, and with more or less celerity, the same part—bills of 
exchange, at long or short dates—exchequer bills—India and railroad 
bonds—deposits on demand with the great money-brokers—latterly post- 
office orders for small sums passing from town to town, of which useful 
description of quast currency the public will probably be surprised to 

learn that little short of 6,000,000 were circulated last year. But above 
all, deposits, both with the Bauk of Eogland and private bankers, are 4 
m st essential part of this currency ; though they do not appear in the tan- 
gible shape of a piece of paper passing from hand to hand, they are in fact the 
moat formidable means vf commanding the treasures of tae bank, though 








they seem to be wholly overlooked by our exclusive guardians of the 
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. The theorist sees in circulation nothing but er, 
tical man engaged in large operations knows - 
rmangerb ag nme his hands wwithou® bis seeing or touching a bank-note, 
and how many varied securities and engagements perform the essential 
duties of his circulation. It is undoubt true, that the offices perform- 
ed by these several articles are different from those performed by the 
per which is the immediate representative of the metellic standard, but 
Soy all concur, in degrees and modes differing from each other, which it 
would be difficult. to define, and which appear to escape all precise analy- 
sis, in circulating the immense transactions of our colossal commercial 
body. 

Lord Ashburton thus adverts to the connexion between the bank and 
the government, to the effects produced on the currency by the periodi- 
cal accommodation afforded to the latter :— ; 

It is easy in theory to say that the bank should tlook to itself without 
caring for the exchequer; but the business of the exchequer] is the busi- 
ness of us all, and if not cared for is sure, do what you may, to bring all 


4 


| purchase 21 lbs. of oatmeal, thus allowing half a pound per diem for each 
member of his family. (Rash sailor in navy is allowed one pound 
of bread, chrondomrina'e a pound of flour, three-fourths of a 

beef, besides sugar, tea, raisins, spirits, &c &c., fora single day] The 
wife and children can do nothing; no one can give them bps pernh 
whole families are therefore piniig away, and will soon die, unless 
through your assistance this society will be enabled to give some of them 
employment. 

e are only now in the commencement of the famine.—The fields are 
untilled, and, with the exception of those in which potatoes grew lest year 
or the year before (which have been re-dug ia search of potatoes by the 
unfortunate ple, many of whom I have seen at this work, who were 
hardly able to hold aspade) present the same appearance now that they 
did five monthsago. The reasons for this are :—First. Those persons 
holding under ten acres of land, have not money to buy seed, and even if 
they had they could not sow it, as one day’s absence from the public 
works would starve themselves and their families. The women and child- 
ren have not now strength to work in the field. Secondly. Those hold- 














other interests into confusion. It bas uncertain wants at uncertain in- 
come; no foresight can preserve it from accident. An Irish famine calls | 
upon it one year, a falling off of revenue another ; and where is it to look 

for assistance bat to the bank ? for these are cases which new loans with- 
out bank assistance cannot meet, and this assistance the bank is bound | 
to keep itself in a condition to give. It is for this that it has great pri- | 
vi'eges; and if we have made such a bargain with the bank that it can- ° 
not afford to perform its pruper functions, which I do not believe, those 
conditions should be relaxed. | 

It must be admitted that these duties towards the government become 
more serious and uncertain in extent from the modern practice of year- 
ly throwing over our sources of revenue, and trusting to accident whe- 
cher our balance is one of deficiency or surplus; the system, which I 
have always humbly op>»sed, we shall some day bitterly repent. It im- 
poses upon us this year the scandal of a large loan in time of profound 

ace. If for every adverse accident we are to borrow, and on every 
recurring period of prosperity to throw over our means of paying, the 
end of such a course cannot be doubtful; the precise period of our fate 
can alone be uncertain. But this is a subject, however important, which 
is foreign to my present purpose, and I touch upon it solely to exempli- 
fy the necessity government is under of having a bauk on which it can 

rely for occasional assistance under the various difficulties in which it 
ma be placed. ‘. . 

here can be no reason to distrust the integrity and honest intentions of 
the directors of the bank; of this I can speak from personal experience ; 
no body of men stand more clear, from jobbing of any kind; they may 
be misled by false theories, but the public have this security for their 
conduct, that though undoubtedly bound fairly to attend to the interest 
of their proprietors, those proprietors are they—the directors themselves 
being for the most part merchants of eminence—have a far greater inter- 
est in the general well-being of the trading world than they can possibly 
have in any increase of dividend from their small stake in bank stock. 

The fallacious theories of the political economists are thus described 
and ridiculed :— fe 

An adverse state of foreign exchanges, from whatever cause arising, 
and whether temporary or otherwise, is tobe corrected by making money 
scarce, and thereby lowering the value of all merchandise, until by the 
depreciation a market is forced for it abroad. Do these reasoners com- 
prehend the losses occasioned by this depreciation of all property when 
this screw is applied to correct every occasional fluctuation of the ex- 
changes? And, moreover, how uselessly these sacrifices are increased 
in cases like the present, when the difficulty to be guarded against is not 
real, but the sovilt of a fanciful scale of paper and builion which imagines 

dangers while there is a larger portion of treasure in the bank than the 
average of many years of supposed abundance. If our trade is to be so 
governed, and liable to these caprices, is it too much to say that the ad- 
vantages of a paper circulation are ovyerbalanced by its inconveniences 
and dangers? ‘The character of the late demand upon us for gold must 
also be considered. It was for food suddenly wanted; if those wants 
continue, we must have the supply or starve, whatever be the state of 
our paper circulation ; and how can it be supposed that you can suddenly 
create by cheapness new markets for goods rather of luxury than of ne- 
cessity, a creation which all practical men know to be a work of time 
and therefore wholly unfit as a remedy for an immediate emergency? If 
food from America be further required by another failing harvest, we 
must pay for it as well as our means and credit will permit; but it would 
be idle to suppose that we can at once create a corresponding market for 
our own goods, and that the people abroad will wear two coats and two 
shirts because we wish to sell them. It would be perfect suicide to de- 
termine by law, that if this irresistible demand should come upon us, sd 

as farther to lower the treasure of the bank, the trade of the country is 
to be oppressed by a further turn of the screw, until the notes of the 
bank are reduced within the arbitrary limits of the act of 1844. [t must 
always be kept in mind, that a given amount of reduction of notes may 
require a greatly increased reduction of accommodation of trade, and that, 
after all, the bank might be exposed even with its minimum of notes out, 
should the exhaustion arise from a necessity of pay for food—a necessity 
which admits of no compromise. 

Upon the actual position and stability of the Bank of England, his 
lordship says :-— 

The ‘ruth is that there is no ground for any apprehension ; the trea- 
sure in the bank is abundant; there is no reason why it should not pro- 
ceed with caution and prudence to a:sist the ordinary legitimate trade ; 
that trade has shown itself deserving of that support, and proved itself 
to be in asound state by standing firm duringthe heavy storm raised by 
a mistakentheory. Thedrain of gold is partial and to one country, and 
is not likely to go further, unless under asecond visitation of famine; 
and, should we be punished by such a further calamity, we shall best do 
our duty by fostering and promoting our domestic industry, which can 
alone enable us to meet it. Lastly, with L.10,000,000 in their coffers, the 
bank directors are as safe as bank directors ever were; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the great bug-bear, the act of 1844, is enough to frighten 
even less timid men, and from this the Legislature, if it be wise, will 
hasten to relieve them. 

We regret that we have not space for further extracts from the remain- 
der of the pamphlet, which is devoted to the consideration of how far the 
late railway maniaand the excessive investments of capital in railway under 
takings have contributed to the present embarrassments. Lord Ashbur- 
ton unequivocally condemns the extravagance and the absence of all regu- 
lating power in railway projects ; and the extracts we have given sufli- 
ciently illustrate the scope and tenor of his lordship’s opinions upon the 
absorbing question of the state of the money market. 

a ea 


GALWAY INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. 


To THe Benevotent Prope or tHe Unirep Stars. 
Galway, Ireland, 24th April, 1847. 
Sir—Destitution in this locality has already increased to such a 

frightful extent, that it is utterly beyond our power to afford assist- 
ance to one tenth of the wretched applicants for work or food. We 
have done, and are doing, as much asmen can do to relieve their distress, 
but in consequence of the high price of food, and the impossibility of pro- 
curing employment for women and children, thousands of our fellow 
creatures ure now dying—thousands are now dead. 

I will not attempt to harrow your feelings by a detail of the sufferings 
I every day behold, or of the still more dreadful accounts brought in from 
the country. Suffice it to say, that if some extraordinary exertion is not 
made, it is my deliberate opinion that not half the present population of 
Connaught willsee the commencement of another year. 

A short sketch of our position at the present moment will immediately 
show you the truth of this. 

Our entire population were engaged in either fishing or agriculture. | 

ur coasts are alive with fish, but the severity of the past winter, a failure 
of the herring fishery, and the high price of food, rendered it impossible 
for the fishermen to support their families by fishing; they pawned their 
nets, fishing tackling, &c., to provide food. for their starving families; 
when this all was done, and the weather moderated, they could not re- 
deem these absolutely necessary articies—and even if they could, 16s 
worth of oatmeal {four stone] would be necessary to provision the boat 





which at this season must be out six days or a week. Mr. Forrester, a | 
member of the Society of Friends, who visited this town in January last 
and whose assistance to Ireland can never be forgotten, gave £100 to | 
the Rev. John D’Arcy and the Rev Mr. Bush, to be distributed among 
the starving fishermen of Claddagh. With this sum in four weeks, they | 
equipped sixty-eight boats, which have already brought into market 
£800 worth of fish—£200 per cent per week on the capital advanced. 
Che rest of the fishermen who could provide food for thousands, if they | 
were employed at what they understand, are now engaged like agricul- | 
tural laborers on the public works. These workson which 700,000 are 
now engaged, are almost useless, and the labour is so arranged, that only | 
one member of a family cai be employed at the same time. There- 
fore, a man witha wife and only four children, who is fortunate enough | 


to be employed, and who earns 6s. a week, [above the average ] can only 


Sheriff; Lieut. Coles, R. N., Commanding H.M.S. Tartarus; Rev. John D’Arcy 


ing from ten to fifty acres, who, if they had sufficient capital to crop their 
farms, are afraid to expend it, and thus deprive their families of a cer- 
tainty of food fora short time. All are in debt for one, two, or three 
years’ rent, and many for meal and manure advanced last season. These 
google are afraid to till, as their entire crop would be seized for their 

ebts, and the resident landlords, as a class, cannot advance more money 
than they have already done. Lastly, the large farmers and resident 
country gentlemen, most of whom are working like men to till the land 
for the preservation of themselves and their people, but encumbered by 
debts, mostly accumulated by the last generation, or incurred by the first 
failure of the potatoe, for meal and guano for their tenants, without 
rents, and with calls upon their charity, which they have, as a class, met 
at their own doors, witha nobleness for which they do not receive credit, 
itis utterly beyond their power to till the lands not occupied by themselves. 
This is our condition, with hardly a hope for the future. The labourers 
have hardly strength to do the work of boys; the fishermen are so emacia- 
ted, thatin rough weather they could not work their boats, The town is full 
of orphans, boys aud girls of ten and twelve years old, tottering under 
the weight of a smaller child. The poorhouse cannot receive another. 
Groups of little children shiver in our streets, and ask in tones scarcely 
audible, for bread. Widows and children were found last month, six 
families in a room, without fire, food, or straw; some of the infants per- 
fectly naked. This Society asks your aid, to give employment, fond and 
fire, to a greater number of these than it has already done. 

With a single shilling we can teach a child to knit, and give it a break- 
fast until it is able to earn itself. Consider the riches of a family in which 
each member not otherwise engaged, can earn from 2d. to 6d. a day. 
They will be enabled to do so, if we had the money to instruct, and to 
purchase the articles when made. 

When these articles are now brought to market there is no one to buy, 
the pawnbroker is the only remedy, and at one fourth its value the arti- 
cle is pledged, never to be redeemed. 

Nearly every vessel leaves our docks in ballast; in almost every port 
we can find a market for our bricks, lime, marble, and granite for buil- 
dings and for roads. Hundreds of families could be thus employed with- 
out the loss ofa penny. With alittle money we could employ our fisher- 
men at their proper work, and give food to Tensof Thousands. We could 
give fuel to the poor at half its usual price, and the increased consump- 
tion would give employment to hundreds. We could give four pounds 
of bread to the poor, almost for what they now pay for two. 

In ahundred other ways we could give relief, but we have not the mo- 
ney todo so, Will you subscribe a illing towards our funds? 

We want sufficient funds to open a shop in this town for the purchase 
and sale of stockings, shirts, mits, linen, frieze, lace, &c. &c., the manu- 
facture of these women and children. Assist us to do so and your cha- 
rity will penetrate into every cabin, containing a woman or a child, and 
will bear life, happiness, and habits of industry, into thousands of fami- 
lies, where at present they are almost unknown. 

I am aware of -he princely subscriptions already entered into by thou- 
sands for the alleviation of our distress, but it may so happen that some of 
those who so nobly contributed, might not be unwilling to give a shilling 
in addition, and, perhaps those who have not before subscribed might 
give a penny orashilling. Even those gentlemen in your town who so 
humanely exerted themselves to collect for lreland, might give a small 
portion of sach funds to this Society, if aware of itsexistence. The gen- 
tlemen in your establishment, too, will, 1 am sure, not refuse to give a 
shilling to this Society. 

A fuli report of the working of the Society shall be sent periodically 
to every gentleman subscribing or collecting £1, or upwards. 

Every starving child obliged to quit a dead parent to beg for food— 
every mother weeping over her husband’s corpse, shall come to this 
— and find employment, if we are enabled to give it by your 
Charity. 
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hall, London, and to send, in writing, to the same officer a statement of 
his claim, for what ection, at what period of time, and the names of the 


pound of parsons, or the titles of the documents by which the claim can be prov> 


These claims are to be sent, b neral officers having such claims, 
through the hands of the petal in Chief of the tn}. : 

The steff officers having such claims, through ogame, officers under 
yher seer served, if alive; if not alive, through the Adjutant General of 

_ Officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers’ of re iments, batta- 
lions, and detachments, through the comimanding officer of the regiment, 
battalion, or detachment at the time, if atill alive. This will be own 
by inquiry at the agents of the regiment resident in London. If such 
commanding officer should not be alive, the application, in writing, must 
be sent through the Adjutant General of the Army. 

_ The Board of General Officers is hereby, by her Majesty’s command, 
directed to take into consideration, to investigate the facts stated in each 
of these several applications, and to report to the Commander in Chief 
upon the same, for the information of em Majesty, and to enable em 
no by her Majesty to deliver to the claimants the medals accor- 

ingly. 

The Adjutant General and the Military Secre of the Commander i 
Chief will meneame to the  Pocmeiney id the Board cf General py pepe 
information as they ma ve been able to acquire, to assist i i 
—- which the ne will have to make. \ os been 

¢ Commander in Chief has been required to desire that the Board ¢ 
General Officers wiil have alphabetical lists made out of these names of 
the claimants to one of these medals, with his rank and the name of t 


ed in the margin, and at which the board of general officers may con- 
sider that he was nt. 

The occasions for which medals have been ted by the Soverei 
are specified below, for general information and guidance, as at page $3 
of the Annual Army List. 

By command of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
Commander in Chief. 
JOHN MACDONALD, Adjutant General. 
Badajoz, 17th Marand 16th Apr 1812 
Roleia, 17th August, 1808. Salamanca, 22d July, 1812. 
Vimiera, 2ist August, 1808. Fort Detroit, America, August, 1812. 
Sahagun, Benevente, Dec. and Jan. Vittoria, 21st June, 1813. 

1809. Pyrenees, 28th July to the 2d Aug. 
Corunna, 16th January, 1809. 1813. 

Martinique, February, 1809. St. Sebastian, Aug. and Sep. 1813. 
Talavera, 27th and 28th July, 1809. Chateauguay, America, 26th October 
Guadaloupe, Jan. and Feb. 1810. 1813. 

Busaco, 27th September, 1810. Nivelle, 10th November, 18133. 
Barrossa, 5th March, 1811. Chrystler’s Farm, America, 11th Nov 
Fuentes d’Onor, 5th May, 1811. 1813. 

Albuhera, 16th May, 1811. Nive, 9th to 13th December, 1813. 
Java, August and September, 1811. Orthes, 27th February, 1814. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, January, 1812. Toulouse, 10th April, 1814, 

Apuiratty, June 1.—Her Majesty having been graciously pleased to 
command that a medal should bejstruck to record the services of her fleets 
and armies, during the war commencing in 1793 and ending in 1815, and 
that one shonld be conferred on every officer, non-commissioned officer, 
petty officer, soldier, and seaman, who was present in any action, naval 
or military, tocommemorate which medals have been struck by command of 
h»r Majesty’s predecessors, and distributed to superior officers, according 
to the rules of the service at that time in force. 

All officers, and seamen; who consider that they are entitled to receive 
this mark of their Sovereign’s gracious recollection of their services, and 
of her desire to record the same, are to send, in writing, the statement of 
their claims, addressed to the Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall, Lon- 
don, specifying for what action, and at what period of time, the claim is 
preferred, and the names of the persons or the titles of the documents by 
which it can be established. 

A Board of Officers will be appointed to take into consideration the facts 
stated in these applications, and to report upon the same to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty for the information of her Majesty, so as 
to enable those commanded by her Majesty to deliver tothe claimants the 
medals accordingly. 

The names of ait those who apply for the naval medal will be classéd 
alphabetically, and to cach name will be appended the actions at which 
the claimant may have been present, proof of which must be given to the 
entire satisfactier of the board. 

The occasions for which medals have been granted by the Sovereign 
are specified below for general information and guidance. 

By command of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
H.G. WARD. 


Maids, 4th July, 1806. 





Trusting you will allow this letter to remain on your counter for one or 
two days, or show it to your friends, and that you will be kind enough to 
remit to me any sums, however small, given by charitable individuals for 
our assistance, I remain, your obedient servant, 

HENRY BARRY HYDE, Hon. Sec. 


NAMES OF COMMITTEE. 
Capt. Bedford, R. N., Commanding Admiralty Survey; M. P. Browne, Esq.. = 
r. 


Gray, F.R.C.S.1.; Capt. Harding, R.N., Admiralty Survey; Thos. P. Horner, Esq., 
R.N., Admiralty Survey ; Henry Barry Hyde, Esq., National Bank, Galway; LL. Mac. 
lachlan, Esq., Chairman of the Galway Relief Committee ; Anthony UO’ Flaherty, Esq., 
J. P., Chairman of the Galway Poor Law Union and Finance Committee; Thomas M. 
Persse, Esq., U.S. Consul; J. Richardson, Esq., Collector of Customs; Capt. White, 
Inspecting Commander of Coast Guard ; Henry Barry Hyde, Hon. Secretary. 

his Society was formed in December last, and commenced operations by lending 
wool to poor women and girls. This wool they were then obliged to dye. to card, to 
spin, apa finally, to knit into stockings, afler which they were purchased by the Soci- 
ety, deducting the price of the wool. 


In consequence of the time lost by these different operations being conducted by the 
same person, the best knitters could scarcely earn ld. a-day; still, many persons came 
to beg for work, avd it was found, from the appearance of the articles brought in, that 
women who were hardly able to knit, endeavoured to do so for the sake of earning this 

nny—many of them being in such destitution asto require payment for a single sock ! 

Jnder these circumstances, this Society determined to state the case of these industri- 
ous people, and, if possible, to procure sufficient funds to give employment to every 
person willing to work, at 3d. or 4d. a-day; for, by dividing the labour each woman 
would be able to earv double or treble what she could, if obliged to dye, card, spin, and 
knit the wool herself. 

Since the appearance of the foregoing circular, sufi.cient funds were procured to open 
asmail shop, and during the week ending 10th April 130 females were daily employed, 
which number was increased the following week to 165, and lest Saturday, 24th instant, 
to 230, while many persons. such as weavers, spinners, &c., of whom there are great 
numbers starving in this neighbourhood, come to beg for work, which could not be af- 
forded tor want ot funds. 

To keep one of these weavers at work, aboutten women must be employed ; and, by 
this means, most probably, 40 or 50 persons would receive relief. The employment 
thus afforded being, like knitting, done in their own cabins, does not separate the mo- 
ther from her chiloren, or interfere with the mamgument of her family. 

Here isa means of giving employment and relief to many thousand —— ; and, not 
only for the present time, but tor the future; as the stocking, linen, frieze, and flannel 
thus made, although not to the eye as good as that made in other places, is far more du- 
rable, as the yarn is hard-spun—-the Sines home-made, and ail of UNADULTERATED Ma- 
TERIAL. 

By opening a yard for the purchase and sale of turf, relief would be afforded to every 
poor person in this town. And to hundreds of men, women, and children, who are at 
present engaged in bringing turf in baskets on their backs, from a distance of many 
miles, and this, too, withoat a certainty of finding a market; for, although they may 
get dd or 5d for as much as they can carry, often it happens that night comes without 
their being able to find a purchaser. 

The coast fisheries which, perhaps, ace only excelled by those of Newfoundland, are, 
as represented above, without fishermen to reap the rich harvest on our shores, the 
abundance of which is sufficiently proved, from the large quantity brought into market 
by the few boats at present able to go to sea. The other boats are now lying rotting 
on the beach, most of them greatly damaged by the storms of last winter, and unless a 
few pounds are at present laid ont, will be shortly totally unfit even for repair. 

These are some of the means by which this Society hopes to save the lives of thou- 
sands upon thousands of people, and not only save their lives, but teach them industri- 
ous habits, and change this district from its present condition, to happiness and pros- 

erity. 

é Seder for men’s and women’s clothing, frieze, flannel, linen, woollen and cotton socks 
and stockings will be most pay received, and patterns sent, and, if approved, 
there articles will be delivered, (free of carriage,) at any > seaport. 

Gentlemen taking an interest in this Society, will be most thankfully supplied 
with additional information, or some of these circulars, for distribution amongst their 
friends. 

Ga'way, April 26, 1847. : , 

Contributions, in aid of the Galway Industrial Society, willbe gratefully received by 
any member of the Committee. 

te Aid, for theabove benevolentobject, sent to Messrs. Persse & Brooks, Nos. 65 
and 67 Nassau-street, New York, will be forwarded to the Committee. 


a 
MEDALS FOR THE NAVY AND ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDER. 


Horse Guarps, June 1.—Her Majesty having been graciously pleased 
to command that a medal should be struck to record the services of her 


Gold medals (to flag officers and captains) were issued by the Admiralty 
for the actions under-mentioned :— 

June 1, 1794—Lord Howe’s victory over the French fleet. 

Feb.14, 1797—Lord St. Vincent over the Spanish fleet. 

Oct. 11, 1797—Lord Duncan over the Dutch fleet. 

August 1, 1798—Lord Neison, battle of the Nile. 

Oct. 25, 1799—Captain Sir Edward Hamilton, Surprise, Hermione re- 
captured. 

Oct. 21, 1805—Lord Nelson, battle of Trafalgar. 

Nov. 4, 1805—Sir R. Strachan, French squadron taken. 

Feb. 6, 1806—Sir J. Duckworth action otf St. Domingo. 

Jan. 1, 1807—Captain Brisbane, Arethusa and three others, Curacoa 
taken. 

Nov. 10, 1808—Captain M. Seymour, Amethyst, Thetis captured. 

July 6, 1808—Captain Stewart, Radere Zaffer, Seahorse (Turkish fri- 
gate) captured. ; 

July 6, 1809—Captain Mounsey, Furieuse, Bonne Citoyenne captured. 

March 13, 1811—Captain W. Hoste, Amphior and three others, action 
off Lissa. 

August 9, 1810—Captain C. Cole, Bonda Neira, Caroline taken, 

Feb. 22, 1812—Captain Talbot, Rivoli, Victorious captured. 

June 1, 1813—Captain Broke, Chesapeake. Shannon captured 

March 27, 1814—Captain E. Palmer, I’Etoile, Hebrus captured. 

Jan, 15, 1815—-Captain H. Hope, President, Endymion defeated. 

eo 

Downine-stREET, May 22.—The Queen has been pleased to appeint 
Vice Admiral the Earl of Dundonald to be a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 

Her Majesty has further been pleased to appoint Lieutenant-Col. Charles 
W. Morley Balders, of the 3d Regiment of Light Dragoons, and Lieu- 
stoant Colonel George Congreve, of the 29th Regimeut of Foot, to be 
Companions of the said Most Honourable Order. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint Edward Kelly, Esq., Lieuten- 
ant in the Royal Navy, to be Harbour Master for the island of Mauritiusp 

Sr. Jamus’s Patace, Aprit 29.—The Queen has been pleased to ap- 
point the Hon. Flora Clementina Isabella Macdonald to be one of the 
Maids of Honour in Ordinary to her Majesty, in the room of the Hon. 
Anne Napier, resigned. 

At the court at Buckingham Palace, the 20th day of May, 1847, = 
the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council.—Her Majesty in ouncil 
was this day pleased to declare the Right Hon. George William Frederick 
Ear! of Clarendon, Lieutenant General and General Governor of that part 
of the United Kingdom called Ireland. 

Wuirenatt, Mar 29.—The Queen has been pleased to present the 
Rev. J, 8. Jenkinson, M. A., to the vicarage of Battersea, in the county of 
Surrey and diocese of Winchester, void by the promotion of the Hon. and 
Rev. Robert John Eden, D.D., to the bishopric of Sodor and Man. 


Exchange at New York on Lon«on, at 60 days,106a107. 


ENB ALwWUOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 19, 1847. 
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By the Cambria we have our London files to the 3rd instant. 





fleets and armies during the wars commencing in 1793 and ending 1814, 
and that one should be conferred upon every officer, non-commissioned 
officer, and soldier of the army, who was present in any battle or siege, 
to commemorate which medals had been struck by command of her Ma- 
jesty’s Royal predecessors, and had been distributed to the general or 
superior officers of the several armies and corps of troops engaged, in con- 
formity with the regulations of the service at that time in force; general 
and other officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers, who consider 
| that they have claims to receive this mark of their Sovereign's gracious | 
recollection of their services, and of her desire to record the same, are 


each to apply to the Secretary of the Board of General Officers, White- 


The intelligence of the most material importance by this vessel, is the 


rapid fall in corn and breadstutfs. Wheatis quoted from 88s.to 94s. per 
| quarter, and Indian corn at 63s. This rapid declive, so very unexpect 
ed, has arisen from several causes. First, in consequence of three weeks 
| remarkable and unusually fine weather, such as has not been known for 
a long series of years. Not only was the weather fine and dry, but — 
withal, the thermometer having reached 88 degrees on the 3ist of May 
in Lundon. Secondly. In consequence of the high prices of wheat, an 
unusual quantity of land bas been sown with that cereal. Thirdly. The 


particular battle or siege for which he claims to receive the sam e, ingert- 








early vegetation of the season has enabled the farmer to put his cattle 
green food, thereby diminishing the consumption of grain. Fourthly. 
In the rotation of crops, many of the large farmers have, this season, 
deducted one year, usually given to the lands for clover in order to avail 
themselves of a grain crop. Fifthly. A very high manureing has been re- 
sorted to in order to make the land more productive. Sizthly. There be- 
ing the same favourable expectation of good and early crops on the 
continent, the demand for grain in the English market for the supply of 
France, Belgium, and other countries, has much diminished. Seventhly. 
All these causes combined have induced the speculators to bring forth 
their hordes, and to sell them without further delay, and thus to a certain 
extent glutting the market. Perhaps,{moreover, the example set by the 
Queen in using the flour called seconds, and limiting the consumption of 
bread to a pound per diem, has had its effects. These are some of the 
causes assigned for the sudden fall in prices, by Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 
one of the best informed papers on such subjects in Englaad. Should 
then the favourable weather continue, prices will not regain their for- 
mer high figure. 

In Ireland, however, we regret to see that the potatoe disease hasreap 
peared among the new crops of that vegetable. 

A long and interesting debate took place in the House of Commons on 
the let instant on a motion made by Lord Lincoln on the subject of Emi- 
gration to the British colonies. The following synopsis is taken from 
the London Times. 

The House of commons, on Tuesday last, was occupied in the discus- 
sion of a motion, proposed by the Earl ot Lincoln, for an address to her 
Majesty, praying her to take into her most igus consideration the 
means by which colonization might be made subsidiary to other measures 
for the improvement of the social condition of Ireland. His lordship, in 
a very long and able speech, explained that his object was to obtain a 
commission to inquire—first, whether colonization could be applied so as 
to relieve those who remained in Ireland ; secondly, whether it could be 

applied so as to relieve those who left Ireland; and, lastly, whether it 
could be so conducted as not to interfere with the interests of our colo- 
nies. Mr. Hawes, as Under-Secretary of the Colonies, in replying to the 
motion, admitted most of the principles contained in his lordship’s speech 
but differed from him as to the expediency of appointing a commission 
to inquire into such a subject. He refused to move any amendment on 
the motion of Lord Lincoln, and suggested to the noble lord the proprie 

of withdrawing it. A long discussion then took place, in which Mr. 
regory, Mr. V. Smith, Sir R. Peel, Lord John Russell, Mr. Hope Mr. 
Hume, Mr. M. O’Connell, Mr. F. Scott, Sir W. James, Lord J. Manners, 
and Mr. Agiionby took part. In conclusion, the address was agreed to; 
bnt Lord J. Russell intimated that he should advise her Majesty not to 
issue a commission ofinquiry, but to conduct the iuquiry through the agen- 
cy of the executive gereseeeest. He expressed his readiness to advise 

e governors of the North American colonies to consult their executive 
councils and their local assemblies as to the plans of emigration to which 
they would lend their aid; and he added that he would lay the result of 
those consultations on the table, along with the opinions of the adminis- 
tration upon them, early in the next session of parliament. 

The debate so much concerns our colonial readers, that we have given 
a copious report of it in this day’s impression. The motion was sup- 
ported by Mr. Gregory and by Sir Robert Peel. Mr. Gregory’s speech we 
are unable to find room for to-day; but it is clear that the ministers do 
not intend to fall into any plan of a general or extensive emigration. The 
determination adopted by Lord John Russell, to consult the respective 
colonies is, perhaps, a good one. 

A pamphlet has been put forth by Lord Ashburton on the subject of 
the currency, particularly regarding the operation of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Bank Act, passed in 1844. The policy of restricting the paper issues of 
the Bank of England corresponding to the diminution of its stock of spe- 
cie, is much doubted by practical men, and the pamphlet of Lord Ashbur- 
ton touches mainly this point. If it shall be found that this restrictive 
policy is unsound, and must be changed, it will materially shake public 
confidence in the infallability of Sir Robert Peel in financial matters.— 
We have given some extracts from this pamphlet taken from Willmer’s 
Buropean Times, which we recommend to our readers. 

Mr. O'Connell, the great Irish agitator, has paid the debt of nature. 
He hadreached Genoa on his way to Rome, and was there arrested with 
the disease which terminated his existence. Diarrhea set in, and sub- 





Peel has so broken up and dispersed parties, that it is quite uncertain what 
will be the predominating politics of the next Parliament. A great num- 
ber of the old members will retire; and it is supposed that Mr. Roebuck 
will lose his seat for Bath, as he wil! be opposed by no lessa person than 
Lord Ashley. He is disliked by the present cabinet; and Lord John Rus- 
sell not long since told him, in the House of Commons, that sach would 
be his fate. His extreme uléraism and irritable disposition are the alleged 
causes of the dislike. 

The celebrated Dr. Chalmers has also paid the debt of nature. In him 
the Free Church of Scotland has lost its great light, but his name, as a di- 
vine and a great and distinguished man, will godown with honour to pos- 
terity. Dr. Chalmers was found dead in his bed on the morning of the 
3ist of May, at Edinburgh. He was in his seventieth year. 

The dissentions between the Queen of Spain and her husband have bro- 
ken out afresh, and it is reported that her majesty has conjured the Pope 
to annul their marriage. Queen Christina, it is said, has proceeded to 
implore his Holiness not to interfere in the matter. This is asad issue to 
the Spanish marriage intrigue, and Louis Philippe, we fear, has much to 
answer for, 


*,” Santa Anna, in a despatch to the minister of war, resigns his of 
fice as President of the Republic of Mexico. He boasts of his devotion 
to his country—his great services and his great misfortunes. He thinks 
his resignation will save the republic and resigns accordingly. Gen. 
Scott has not, we believe, advanced beyond Puebla. The other intelli- 
gence from Mexico is not important. 


ALEXANDRE VATTEMARE. 

This distinguished individual has again visited the United States. He 
comes freighted with the riches of science and literature, and the princi- 
ple of exchange which he has established between the men of learning 
and the learned institutions of so many countries, isa measure of such great 
and paramount utility—is so noble and disinterested on the part of its pro- 
jector, that we hail the re-appearance of Mr. Vattemare among us as a 
literary event of the highest importance. Mr. Vattemare brings with 
him copies of French and other European works of the highest value, 
which are to be freely given to various State libraries in this Union— 
nothing being expected in return but copies of similar works published 
in this country. The quantity of books which he has brought 
hither, exceeds in weight no less than ¢welve tons ! 

A difficulty, however, meets him on the very threshold of the country. 
By the United States Tariff of last year, all these works are subject to 
duty, and the philanthropic gentleman finds himself embargoed at the 
Custom House with a demand of nearly four thousand dollars. We trust 
the gentlemen of this country will take this matter in hand, and by form- 
ing a committee, raise the money on loan or otherwise, until refunded 
by Congress. 

A part of these books are intended for the Province of Canada, and we 
think we can assure Mr. Vattemare that funds will be raised there for the 
redemption of them. Wecopy the following from the close of a well 
conceived and neatly executed article in the Courier and Enquirér. 

Men of the highest rank in Europe, of all degrees and pursuits, have tes- 
tified their interest in this original and praiseworthy undertaking of M. 
Vattemare. We have seen a volume of letters from the most distinguish- 
ed public men, savans, and others, warmly commending his efforts. From 
among them all we translate for publication the letter of Le Verrier, who 
has written his name in the heavens, where all the earth may read it. 
He thus writes to M. Vattemare :— 

( T'ranslation.) 
Paris, 6th May, 1847. 

It is at once a happiness and a duty for me to express to you the ad- 
miration inspired by your generous zeal to promote an intellectual union 
among peoples. This is not only a ecientihic idea, buta great work of 
humanity, which you are realizing. I thauk you cordially for the hon- 
our you do me in believing that I could find nothing more dear to me 
than to associate myself in heart and in act with the undertaking. Both 
are entirely in your interest,—I speak it with humility, for who has a 
right even to allude to zeal and efforts in presence of your devotion ? 

Dispose of me thenas you may wish. IfIcan be useful to you in any 
manner in France or in Paris, with the administration or with the learned, I 
willrelinquish all other business to attend to your wishes. Say, too, to the 





sequently congestion of the brain, and he expired on Saturday night the 
15th of May. He refused to take medicine, and the medical treatment | 
was therefore limited to external means. The following is the’ result of | 
the post mortem examination. 


“ The body was opened in the presence of Doctors Duff, Beretta, and | 
Lacour, by Dr. Balleri, surgeon-in-chief of the Hospital for Incurables 


of this great man. Lesions were observed in several organs. The right 
lung presented traces of chronic catarrh. The intestinal canal showed 
vestiges of former inflammation. More serious alterations were, how- 
ever, observed in the brain. It was found gorged with blood throughovt 
its entire extent, and partially softened. Its membranes were inflamed 
and thickened.” 


Mr. O'Connell gave directions that his body be sent to Ireland, and his 
heart to Rome. 

The Dr. Duff mentioned is an English physician of some eminence re- 
siding at Genoa. 

The Ear] of Clarendon, as we anticipated two weeks since, has re- 
ceived the appointment of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, vacant by the death 
of the Earl of Besborough. It haslong been thought that the high office 
of Lord Lieutenant of [reland would be some day abolished. An opinion 
on this point has been drawn from Lord John Russell. We give his lord- 
ship’s words as we found them reported in the Spectator, because they 


are important. They were uttered in reply to a question from Mr. Hume | 


as to the period when the vacancy would be filled. Lord John said:— 
“Whatever may be the opinion of her Majesty’s Government with re- 
spect to the general nature of that office, with respect to the policy of 





learned among the Americans whom you are about to visit, that we shall 
be gratified in having direct knowledge of their labours; that if it 
should be agreeable to them tosend me extracts they car do so through the 
minister of the U. 8. in London, who at my request has kindly consented 
to become the medium between us. I will take the greatest care in pre 
senting such extracts to our Institute, and cause an account of them to be 

ublished in our papers, and with a just reciprocity, I shall take pleasure 


in Genoa, who had been charged with the process of embalming the body ps communicating to the learned in America, all interesting facts in sci- 


nce which may come to my knowledge. 

I shall hear with lively satisfaction of your safe arrival in New York, 
and I beg you to accept, with best wishes for a pleasant voyage, the as- 
| sarances of my consideration, affection, and esteem. 

(Signed. ) M. J. LEVERRIER. 

| —- 

| Inpusrriat Society or Gatway.—Our readers will find in this day’s 
| impression an account of a very excellent institution recently establish- 
ed at Galway in Ireland. Its object is to combine benevolence with in- 
| dustry, and the object seems to be well attained, judging from the suc- 
| cess of the plan. The nature and principles of the Society are so fully 
| detailed that it is only necessary to refer to the document. 

| A subscription has been opened in the city in aid of this most laudable 
| plan, and we are happy to say that many handsome donations have been 
|made. Itis a tree that will certainly bear good fruit, and we trust abun- 
| dance of it. 

The following gentlemen compose the committee of New York, who 
| will thankfully receive any donations that may be contributed, and will 
| forward them without delay to the society at Galway. 

| Dudley Persse, 65 Nassau street; Joseph Fowler, Esq., 27 Wallstreet ; 


| 





maintaining it for any length of time as part of the government of the | Robert E. Kelly, 111 Front street ; Anthony Barclay, Esq., H. B. M. Con- 
United Kingdom, we are clearly and unanimously of opinion, that the | sul, 58 Barclay street : Jacob Harvey, Esq.,34 Wall street; Dr. Bartlett, 
present circumstances of Ireland do not admit of such a change of autho- | Alliion office. 
rity as would be necessarily effected by the legislative measures which | 
would have to be introduced on a change in the mode in which the gov" | 
ernment of Ireland is administered. We have therefore thought it abso- | . “wer . 
lutely necessary to advise her Majesty to fill up the office of Lord Lieu- | PARK THEATRE,—ITALIAN OPERA. 
tenant.” wor We attended the first performance of Pacini’s Saf/o, as produced by the 
Ireland feels the benefit of a reduction in the price of grain, but destitu- Havana company atthe Park on Monday evening. There was a very 
tion has done its fatal work. Fevers continue to a frightful extent, and | crowded and brilliant audience, many of the fashionable people being 
the deaths are very numerous. F = also prevails in Liverpool, Man- | compelled to take seats in the second tier of boxes. This will be a profit. | 
chester, and many of the large towns in England. | able speculation if the manager does not mar his prospects by his own 
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the ground. This daring sacrilege strikes the spectators 
— cursing the Iconoclast, chase her from the 
The third act finds Saffo despairing, an outcast from all; deserted a 
betrayed by friend and lover, she determin - 

> es to leap the fatal rock, and 
thus cure the grief of an unrequited passion. This sacrifice is accepted 
by the priests as an atonement for her crimes. But while she is prepar- 
ing for the sacrifice, the High Priest learns that she is his daughter, the 
sister to Climene, and endeavours to preserve her life, but in vain. Faon 
vows that he will die with her, but Saffo bids him have comfort and love 
Climene for her sake. She then chants her swan-like death song and 
plunges into the sea. 

The music is by a composer entirely new to the American public, al- 
though he is classed among the composers of the modern Italian school. 
Saffo was written, we believe. many years since, and should have estab- 
lished the reputation of Pacini as a writer of the true school, for we re- 
cognize in him the spirit of the old and revered models. It is true that 
his melodies have a form nearly identical with those of Bellini, but his har- 
monies and instrumentation elevate and ennoble that which to us appears 
a hackneyed form. Besides, these melodies are truthful and distinctive 
in their character, and are full of sweet and entrancing sentiment. All 
are not equal, but all are worthy of praise. The recitatives have great cha- 
racter, and the choruses are well voiced, carefally harmonized, and quite 
devoid of those exaggerated frivolities which degrade the operas of Doni- 
zetti, Verdi, &c. &c. 

The instrumentation is charming throughout, indeed we may safely 
say that it is masterly. We find a unity in the composition rare to be 
met with in these times. Pacini evidently comprehends the scope and 
intention of the union between melody and harmony—he knows the rela- 
tive importance of the vocal and instrumental branches, and supports 
and developes the one by the other ina way which proves a true appre- 
ciation of the purposes of music. We commend the opera of Soff to 
our readers, and advise them not to omit seeing it, if it should be re- 
peated. 

Signorina Tadesco performed the character of Saffo with much excel- 
lence. The music is not difficult, and hardly displays her powers to 
their full advantage, but her beautiful voice and natural manner achieved 
much. Wedo not think that she has comprehended the full force of the 
situations, or the poetical development of the character of Saffo. We 
do not find the inspiration, the energy, and the passion, which to our 
mind should distinguish the impassioned Saffo. Signorina Tedesco is 
yet young—a year or two will make great developments in her powers, 
for her chief want is at present a greater intellectual abandon, and this 
willcome when she has greater assurance of her own strength. Her 
performance is, however, very delightful, and all lovers of music should 
go and hear her. 

Signora Marini took the part ofClimene. Her voice has been evident- 
ly but poorly cultivated, for the wretched break »etween her chest and 
head voices is painfully apparent. In every cadence we lose three notes, 
and even in plain singing these notes are without force. This want of 
equal quality renders all her singing painful to hear. She, however, 
sings admirably in tune, and has certainly good taste and intelligence. 

Signor Perozzi we never liked, and we see no reason now to change 
our estimation of him. His voice is hard, and his style is hard and inca- 
pable of imparting passion or expression. His best point is his acting. 

The Basses were good in style and taste, but their voices were not 
strong enough to fill the theatre. 

The chorus, with the exception of the tenors now and then, was ex- 
cellent throughout, and the band, though it hardly equalled its former 
performances, was immeasurably superior to that which we have been 
accustomed tohear. Bottesini and Arditi are the soul and spirit of that 
band. 

The getting up of the opera was, of course, excellent, this company 
always taking much pains with the costumes, sceneries, &c. of the operas 
they produce. Next week we understand that Norma and Sonnambula 
will be brought out. 

Havaya Itatian Opera Company.—This talented troupe will give at 
the Tabernacle this evening, Rossini’s grand Oratorio of Mosrs in Eeypr. 
The principal parts sustained by Novelli, Perozzi, Vita, Perelli, Signori- 
na Tedesco, and Signorina Ravieri. 





Tue PartomatHean anv Evcreian Societies of the City University, 
will hold their anniversary on Monday evening, the 28th inst., at Dr. 
Pott’s church, University Place. 

The Hon. William L. Dayton will deliver the oration, and F. R. Hurl. 
but is to be the poet on the occasion. 





THE DRAMA. 


In the absence of dramatic representations at the Park, our theatrical 
notices necessarily lose much of their interest to the bulk of our readers. 
The Havana Troupe, we understand, will be followed by the French 
Company from New Orleans, and are likely to make their visit a profit 
able one, as the public are deprived this season of the usual attractions 
heretofore to be found at Niblo’s. 


Bowery TuHeatre.—Mr. Jackson is me ge his very successful sea- 
son to a termination with a good selection of pieces and popular per- 
formers. 


CuatuamM TuHeatre.—A new drama of more than usual interest has 
been produced this week, bearing the title of “ Hawk, the Highway- 
man.’ It is of the species of modern drama that has grown out of 
what is termed the “Newgate Calendar school of literature” rendered 
famous by the productions of Ainsworth. 

It appears that the present drama received the sanction of the Lord 
Chamberlain, through the representations of his lordship’s reader, Mr. 
John Kemble, who was impressed with the high moral lessons it con- 
veyed, 

The piece is certainly above the usual run of productions of this class, 
the characters are skilfully drawn, and the language is pure and free from 
the commonly inflated style so prevalent in the bigh-osnght melo-dramas 
of the present day. The leading actors at the Chatham do justice to 
their parts, and the piece has proved quite successful. 

It is inpieces of this cast, or, on spectacle that Mr. Deverna should 
chiefly depend for the support of his Theatre. New York bas now be- 
come sufliciently populous to require a distinctive classification of its 
theatres, each one possessing peculiar claims upon public patronage. 
Mitchell has tested the propriety of this experiment, and we believe the 





Our military readers will rejoice to see that medals have at last been folly. 
granted to the survivors of the Peninsular army, and indeed, to the troops | The plot of Saffo is very simple, and tallies in a great measure with the 
engaged in all the important actions fought from the beginning of the | classic story. The scene opens at the time of the Olympian Games, when | 
war in 1792. The same honour is granted to the navy. We have given | Saffo, by her inspired poetry, dictated by a wisdom beyond her time, has | 
among our extracts the General Order, referring to this gratifying circum. | turned the ridicule of the people upon the worship of Apollo. The high 
stance. 

The limited Enlistment Bill has passed its third reading in the House | tne injury tobe. Saffo and Faon are lovers and betrothed. The priest 
of Lords, and has ere this become a law. A man can now enlist seeks out Faon, denounces Saffo as inconstant and unworthy of his 
in the infantry for ten years, and in the cavalry for twelve. The Bill 


love, and offers him preof, so that when Saffo returns with triumphal wreath | 








| priest is of course deeply enraged, and vows a revenge as vast as he esteems | 
i 


minor theatres would do well to follow his example. We are inclined te 
believe that Mr. Deverna is impressed with the expediency of the meas- 
ure, for we see hy the bills that another drama is in course of preparation 
which is to be produced in a style of splendour seldom witnessed at this 


| establishment. Pieces so got up are certain to repay the management, if 


the piece itself is worth the outlay. 





TI‘HE Steamship SARAH SANDS, W. C. Thompson, master, will leave Liverpool! 

tor New York the 15th June, and New York, on her return to Liverpool, 20th July- 

For freight or passage, her acccommodations Leing unsur passed for room, elegance, 
and convenience, apply to R. KERMIT, 76 South-street 








passed ander a protest from the Marquess of Londonderry. | from the Circus, Paon rejects her with scorn and contumely. Saffo over- we a a Es _—$— $$ << as 

; The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia has arrived in England on a| come by sorrow and surprise falls to the ground, which ends the first act. | N _ cen pe f Atty an et tn the eames — a 
visit, and has been presented to her Majesty. The second act opens with an interview between Saffo and her friend jana. 3 

Lord Cochrane, now the Earl of Dundonald, has been restored to the | Climene. Saffo learns that Climene is about to be married, aud offers to | ROADWAY BA THS.. SWIMMING SCHOOL, 6¢0 Broadway. Ladies’ entrance 
Order of the Bath, which honour was taken from him for his alleged parti- | compose and recite an ode upon the occasion. The second scene is the Boiisi'Crosby.strcet, Parents and owers having care of Wasun ‘oe eee os. 
on eee - the nc tad stock jobbing affair, whic by took place in 1814. He was | interior of the Temple. All but Saffo are assembled at the nuptials, ~~. -yntinually changing, and is kept at a moderate temperature by means 0 
at the same time deprived of his rank in the 1 avy, but that was restored | Faon, by the persuasion of the priest, is about to wed Climene, the priest’s | ste i pipes 7 , weed b ee dally 
to him by the late King, William the Fourth. daughter, when Satfo comes in, discovers the perfidy of “ae i and amt oAM., = 4 10 P 'M. a a 

Great prepar 10ns are making for the « nsutog General Election, but these | frieud, and finding al! appeal in vain, she curses the ‘false gods who she | 3 P.M. ee ee eee : ; 
Preparations have no distinctive character as on former occasions. Sir R.' believes have worked her misery, and ascendiug the steps dashes the the Bathe Pe ee ee Sen be 
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